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SIC VOS NON VOBIS 


(Thus you toil, not for yourselves) 


amare; INK, this month you celebrate your 45th birthday. 


Our heartiest congratulations! 


“ 








well recall the incident of your birth. You were not “at 


abe nt, mewling and puking in the nurse’s arms.” Instead, 


ike Athene, embodiment of the spirit of truth, who 
ll armed from the brow of Zeus.” 


your second year we allied with you in promotion 


of ao of the power of the printed word. 
athe ensuing years you have published 2236 issues of 


ever-increasing interest and vitality. With the exception of two 
brief interludes our messages have occupied your front cover 
continuously. 

We have seen you grow in prestige and authority. We have 
rejoiced in your increasing influence and regard. 

We extend to you our very best wishes for continued growth 
in those fine principles of clean, honest, fair advertising for which 
you have stood champion and which you have come to see adopted 


as warp and woof of American business. 


N. W. AYER & SON 


INCORPORATED 
Advertising Headquarters * WASHINGTON SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA 
New York Boston Chicago San Francisco Detroit London 
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Wisconsin farmers’ milk checks for June 

were 25 per cent, or $3,500,000, greater 
than for June of last year. Rising prices are 
adding millions to the buying power of 
Wisconsin farmers each month. 


Federal farm mortgage re-financing acti- 

vities will, in 90 days, release $35,000,000 
in cash now frozen, will relieve farmers of 
$16,000,000 in debts and allow a three-year 
rest on mortgage payments. Wisconsin farmers 
will top the agricultural world in the matter 
of spendable cash this summer and fall. 


Milwaukee industrial payrolls jumped 
12% in May and 10% in June. Far more 
Milwaukeeans have jobs now than a year ago. 


| The growing “buyability” in the Mil. 

waukee-Wisconsin market, plus The 
Journal’s proven ability to sell it alone, equals 
one of your best selling opportunities today. 
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How to Get Satisfactory Results 
from Copy Testing 


These Case Studies Answer the More Common Objections to Tracing 
and Comparing Returns from Coupon Advertising 


By William T. Laing 


Morris & Jones Inc. 


N advertising agency 
which specialized in pas- 
senger steamship business was 
asked to work out copy for a 
Latin American line. 
“What to say in this adver- 
tising is plain enough,” con- 
tended a member of the 


agency plan staff who had consid- 


erable experience with tours. “Peo- 
ple going to South America travel 
for pleasure. They want enjoy- 
ment. Play up the pleasures of 
the voyage. Besides, we'll have to 
create trade—switch people from 
travel elsewhere, say Europe, Yel- 
lowstone Park and California, to 
Rio and Buenos Aires.” 

His suggestions became the out- 
line for copy. It was his agency’s 
policy, however, continually to look 
for new copy ideas more effective 
than those in use. As a means of 
finding them, every campaign was 
accompanied by a few inexpensive 
tryouts in medium-size newspapers. 
At times the experiments were 
used to try the effect of testimon- 
ials, or whether larger illustrations 
would get more attention, but 
ottener the tests were endeavors to 
learn the reading public’s reaction 
on points of vital importance in a 
search for better markets and more 
— ways of selling such mar- 
<ets. 

_ Among the first of such tryouts 
for the Latin American line were 
two in every important respect the 
exact opposite of scheduled copy. 


Each was designed to bring out 
definite information on a question- 
able point. One was addressed not 
indiscriminately to travelers, but 
to readers who planned to go to 
South America. In the other, 
those who were willing to idle 
away a day or two for good times’ 
sake were excluded. It was aimed 
at people for whom time-saving 
was a consideration. 

It is curious how every now and 
then seventy-line tryouts in low- 
line-rate newspapers point out 
clear ways to put advertising em- 
phasis on ideas which multiply re- 
turns for a campaign. In this in- 
stance, pictured amusements aboard 
ships gave way to illustrations of 
points of interest in Latin Amer- 
ica. The winning headline became: 
“Now—-Only Five Days to Rio!” 
Various tests showed how prospec- 
tive passengers were more inter- 
ested in speed than in the pleasures 
of travel. Pictures that flashed: 
“South America!” got the atten- 
tion of readers who had South 
America trips in mind. And the 
wider “market” was the group of 
travelers already decided for one 
reason or another to go to South 
America, not the other group 
which might be deflected from con- 
templated voyages and trips else- 
where. Response, nearly doubled 
at the outset, was maintained 
throughout the season. 

Sometimes advertisers who use 
monthly publications object to test- 
ing on the grounds that it takes too 
much time. Some of the maga- 
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zines close a couple of months 
ahead of insertion date. If one is 
unwilling to rely on ten-day, or 
thirty-day, estimates of response, 
another couple of months pass be- 
fore check-up of returns is com- 
plete. Advance closing dates again 
cause delays in catching magazines 
with advertisements based on tests. 


Even when tests are limited to 
weeklies, the loss of time is an 
item. ) 


Running Six or Eight 
Tests Simultaneously 


To get past this hirdle, numer- 
ous organizations use the newspa- 
pers about as the Latin America 
line did. Instead of two tests at 
a time, six or eight can be run 
simultaneously so as to clear up a 
number of debatable points in a 
hurry. The newspapers’ compara- 
tive pulling power must be known, 
otherwise results will be safer by 
using the criss-cross test if there 
is time, two newspapers instead of 
one, for each test; ad A in paper 
one, ad B in paper two, the first 
insertion; ad B in paper one, ad 
A in paper two, the second inser- 
tion; the results from each adver- 
tisement in both papers totaled for 
comparison with the other adver- 
tisement. 

Tests in newspapers, if numer- 
ous, may cost several hundred 
dollars, but they are justified when 
the problems involved are of 
enough importance for right de- 
cisions to cause a difference of 
several thousand dollars, or more, 
in advertising results. 

The steamship incident  illus- 
trates another principle which fre- 
quently brings striking results— 
trial of precisely the opposite idea 
from the one in use in scheduled 
copy. The ship company’s prelimi- 
nary advertising sought to interest 
all travelers. Tests disclosed the 
contrary policy to be more profit- 
able. Results from a trial of the 
opposite idea may be good enough 
to suggest a winning new lead, or 
they may be scant enough to indi- 
cate the possibilities are all in the 
direction copy and plans have pre- 
viously taken. 

A manufacturer of kitchen uten- 
sils had an idea—three triangular 
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INK July 20, 1933 
shaped aluminum boilers to fit over 
a single burner and permit boiling 
at one time three vegetables, or 
meats. The cost of installing new 
machinery and changing over old 
equipment to make the boilers 
would reach $11,000. The man- 
ufacturer knew that the habit 
hardest to change is one relating 
to woman’s accustomed use of a 
household utility. So he hesitated 
to spend the money. 

An agency executive who han- 
dled the manufacturer’s trade-paper 
advertising learned of the situation 

“The preliminary step for you 
to take is to schedule a column 
advertisement in one of the wo- 
men’s magazines,” he told his 
client. “Just assume you are al- 
ready making these gadgets. Pic- 
ture them, describe how they work, 
then offer a booklet. Use the lower 
half of the column to quote a cut 
price on a corresponding single 
boiler from your established line, 
and picture that, too. Don’t try to 
get orders, because you then kill 
off nine- tenths of your inquiries. 
Just say you will send full infor- 
mation and nearest dealer’s name. 
In the coupon put a couple of little 
squares, one for a booklet on the 
new boiler and one for a booklet 
on the old line. Above them, the 
| ‘Check the booklet you pre- 

er. 


Most Inquirers Will 
Express a Choice 


“Some of the inquiries will call 
for both booklets, but most of the 
inquirers will express their choice 
because in their own minds they 
have a choice and you give them 
the suggestion to state it. You then 
have the information you need. You 
know that price cuts double your 
aluminum ware sales at retail 
stores. If you get as many requests 
for booklets on the new boiler as 
on the old one with its price cut, 
you are safe in saying the new 
boiler will sell at stores better 
than the old one without price cut, 
and nearly as well as the old one 
at a price reduction.” 

Response from the advertising 
gave the manufacturer the assur- 
ance he sought; so he went ahead 
making an economy utensil now in 
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Use both leading papers 
in Rhode Island 


—to reach this rebounding market 





Journal-Bulletin 


FAMILIES: 


In Rhode Island 


OUT 
9G 3 
Average for State 

asa Whole 


In Providence 


193 on 90 


A. B.C. CITY 








HE PROVIDENCE JOURNAL is 

FIRST among Rhode Island news- 
papers in its record of more than 100 
years of influential service, in its reputa- 
tion both national and international, and 
in its continuing prestige as the Rhode 
Island spokesman. 

The Journal is second in circulation, 
with notable strength in the market as a 
whole, and among the classes of reader 
families now able to buy what they de- 
sire rather than what is most essential 
and cheap. It is the logical team-mate 
of the Bulletin’s mass coverage in any 
campaign to establish a product of merit 
in this market. 

The Journal provides the greatest 
reader coverage, reader confidence and 
buying power that can be added to the 
Bulletin in Providence. And that power 
is on the rise! Retail sales here, accord- 
ing to Federal Reserve index, topped 
the deflation barrier in June to beat last 
year’s figures. 

Come after this rebounding market— 
with both papers: 


Providence Journal ¢ Bulletin 





Dominating New England, Second Langest Market 


CHAS, H. EDDY CO. 
Boston = New York - Chicago 


Representatives R. J. BIDWELL CO. 
San Francisco - Los Angeles - Seattle 
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the homes of nearly all the moder- 
ately well to do. As in this in- 
stance, advertising can frequently 
be used to measure the public’s 
reaction to contemplated changes 
in manufacture. 

Deductions from comparative re- 
sults are informative when sales 
cannot be traced. Cost of selling 
a $1.50 boiler by mail might be $20, 
or some other prohibitive price, but 
the utensil maker had no intention 
of selling by mail, consequently no 
concern in mail sales cost. What 
did concern him was, whether at 
retail stores, sales of the new- 
fangled boiler would equal, or 
pass, sales of the old-style utensil. 
One thousand booklet requests 
versus 500 means twice as many 
women interested in one boiler as in 
the other. A close approximation 
to twice more will then buy that 
one in preference to the other, 
whether by mail, at stores, through 
canvassers, or otherwise. 

A health drink manufacturer 
tried out various markets with ad- 
vertising to nervous people, the 
sleepless, and to parents of under- 
weight children, before tapping a 
source of buying several times 
larger than his original field. The 
step-up from one appeal to the 
next more successful appeal is ac- 
complished by means of a changed 
subhead in the advertising based 
on the first appeal. For example, 
the headline on former health drink 
copy: “Once They Hated Milk— 
now they fight for it.”* Then the 
subhead to try the. next appeal: 
“No Wonder They’re Gaining 
Weight and Look Wonderful.” 

Parents who want their young- 


sters strong and sturdy are found 





INSERTION 


DATE cory MEDIA 
November i “ 
December “QO” ot 


“O”—Fraud appeal. 





to outnumber far those who can be 
led by advertising to buy the prod- 
uct merely as a palatable health 
drink. A part of the copy may be 
given to exposition of the tested 
theme, but often the testing is done 
with subheads alone. 


If the single 
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changed detail of an advertisement 
is a change in subhead wording, 
then any difference in response, 
after allowing for media, position 
and season, is caused by the dif- 
ferent wording. 

Increased response indicates, of 
course, a stronger appeal, but re- 
sponse must be increased enough to 
show plainly a better appeal. Small 
differences are not decisive. They 
may result from inability to tune 
out other factors. 

Here is another form of testing 
that cuts loss of time. It offers 
a further advantage, since as many 
tests as are needed can be run 
simultaneously on copy already 
bringing satisfactory returns. Such 
tests require no additional money 
outlay, as they are conducted as 
part of scheduled advertising. 

A manufacturer of protective 
paper for bank cheques wanted 
new copy ideas for his advertising 
in publications read by business 
men. He discussed several with 
his advertising agent who hastily 
scribbled a headline on a scrap of 
paper and passed it across the table 
for his client’s perusal. “How does 
this one read?” he asked. His nota- 
tion was: 

“Lost— $5,000,000 A Year 
Through Cheque Frauds!” 

The paper manufacturer drew 
from his desk drawer a binder con- 
taining his advertising record of 
results, “Practically that same ap- 
peal was once tried,” he said. 
“Replies were no more numerous 
than usual, so further experiments 
along that line were discontinued. 
That was before your time.” 


And then he _ showed _ these 
fgures: ; 
ADVERTISING INQUIRY 
COST INQUIRIES COST 
$1,200.00 1,034 $1.16 
950.00 766 1.24 





“You don’t een’ see a true 
picture of a test on a single inser- 
tion,” was the agent’s comment. 
“You happened to run the fraud 
copy in perhaps a 15 per cent in- 
ferior publication, also in about a 

(Continued on page 80) 
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HEY swear by it in 

London, but in Iowa 
the London Times is a cu- 
riosity. You can sell an 
Iowan a monocle as easily 
as you can persuade him to 
read the London Times* 
every day. Other outside 
newspapers in varying de- 
grees are as foreign to 
lowa as the London Times. 





It’s meat and drink in 
Iowa, but in England The 
Des Moines Register and 
Tribune might astonish the 
| natives. An Englishman 
| would wear golf knickers 
to a tea party at Bucking- 


| ham Palace as readily as 

| he would become a daily 
reader of The Register and Trib- 
une. But in Iowa this newspaper 
is, like ham and eggs, an every- 
day dish. 


Pardon our blushes, but the 
great London Times has a circu- 
lation of only 183,000 among 37,- 
000,000 Englishmen, while The 
Des Moines Register and Tribune 
has a circulation of 230,000 
among 2,500,000 Iowans.t 


Much In 
Common 


Iowans and Englishmen prefer 
their own newspapers. What the 
London Times is to England, The 
Des Moines Register and Tribune 
is to Iowa. These two famed 
newspapers have this much in 
common: They are part of the 
public life of their communities 
and reflect the private lives of 
their own people. 


But that is not the point. The 








point is that The Des Moines Reg- 
ister and Tribune covers Iowa 
about eighteen times as densely 


‘The London Times Is A 


Curiosity In Iowa 


The Des Moines Register and Tribune Covers lowa About Eighteen 
Times As Densely As the Famed London Times Covers England 





Not Ham and Eggs for Iowans 


as the famed London Times cov- 
ers England, though Iowa is 
larger in area than England. 


Iowa’s discerning buyers are 
paying $2,500,000 a year for sub- 
scriptions to The Des Moines Reg- 
ister and Tribune, and they are 
spending many more millions for 
products advertised in the news- 
paper Iowa depends upon. 


*The Register and Tribune is prob- 
ably the oldest Iowa subscriber to 
the Lendon Times—16 years. 

tSlightly more than one-third of 
Towa’s population lives on the farm 





The Register and 
Tribune 1933 
eireulation . . 
exceeds 1929 


® 
234,139 Daily—208,122 Sunday 
A. B.C. 
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~ war in Bolivia? 
























I'm worried about my waistline! 


OU MAY envision people as millions of hands 
5 pdm magazine pages ... as millions of feet 
walking past a billboard display . . . or maybe as 
aothing more than names on a mailing list. 

But people are after all human beings, flesh and 
blood. Unlike feet or hands or names they can be 
swayed by eloquence and persuasion. They react to 
fear, to love, to hatred, to enthusiasm—to a myriad 
of emotions and reasons that are overlooked if we 
treat them as automatons. 

The question that should be asked by every adver- 
tiser when he looks at copy is: “Is it human?” 

Does that headline sound as if it were addressed 
to a human being, a creature of flesh and blood? Does 
it say anything to a man who is approaching middle 
age, worried about his thinning hair, and an ardent 
lodge worker? 

Will that copy interest a girl whose hosiery is earned 
by plucking at the keys of a typewriter forty hours 
a week, who reads the tabloids, spends her evenings R 
mastering the intricacies of the newest dance step, and Ni 
who contemplates her growing waistline with terror? . 

How about the illustration? Does it snare the atten- . 
tion of a young man whose chief interest is gender, 
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who thinks forty miles an hour is a snail’s pace, and 
who nurses a secret bunion? 


Human things—little things such as a bald spot, 
a frivolous dance step, a double chin—occupy the 
thoughts of people far more than most of the sweep- 
ing, significant events in current history. Trifles—but 
they govern theopinion and theactionof the multitude. 

And these are all the things advertising forgets 
when it thinks of its audience as one vast horde of 
readers, one army of prospective buyers, one immense 
compilation of names, rather than as individuals— 
human beings who want their vanity coddled, their 
petty woes and triumphs taken into account. 

People are like that. And nobody can do anything 
about it. The best that advertising can do is to be 
just as human as the folks to whom it is addressed. 

It must be simple—easily understood. It must 
employ the wiles and artifices of showmanship to 
capture attention. It must be exciting, for we all love 
excitement. It must have glamour, fire, personality, 
everything that will make a busy human—preoc- 
cupied with his own affairs—stop and read. 

These are the things to which people respond. These 
are the things advertising must possess when it reaches 


t? 


out and says to human beings: “Buy my goods! 


i 


RUTHRAUFF & RYAN, INC. 


New York:, cA dvertising Chicago: 
360 N. Michigan Ave. 


Detroit: 7430 Second Boulevard + St. Louis: 812 Olive St. 














A Veteran Label Passes 


After Three-Year Test in England, Libby, McNeill & Libby Pack Corned 
Beef in Modern Package 


Sure years of acceptance in 
the trade and among consum- 
ers is a stout inheritance for any 
package design. 

It was, accordingly, with con- 
siderable caution that Libby, 
McNeill & Libby approached the 
idea of retiring the quaintly ornate 
red, black and yellow label which 
since 1873 has idefitified their 
canned corned beef. However, a 
careful and comprehensive test 
demonstrated once more the 
triumph of modern display prin- 
ciples over tradition and so a 
venerable Mohican of the grocery 
shelves passes into the twilight 
zone reserved for faithful old 
package designs. 

Libby’s corned beef is the oldest 
and perhaps most widely distribu- 
ted of the company’s products. 
During the last several years con- 
stant improvement on a family re- 
semblance basis, has been made in 


the labels of all other members of 
a large line of food products, but 
the corned beef design had re- 
mained unchanged and had come 
to differ widely from those identi- 
fying all the other products. Now 
the others have paved the way, it 
assumes a direct identity with the 
rest of the line. 

Blue, white and red constitute 
the color scheme for the new label, 
one common to that used on many 
of the other products. The design 
as a whole is simplicity personified 
and an interesting contrast to the 
studied complexity of the old label. 

The stately portrait of a herd 
of steers being rounded up before 
a Libby packing plant—centerpiece 
of the former design—has given 
way to an appetizing platter of the 
finished product. This is imposed 
on a triangle, emblem now com- 
mon to all Libby products, of blue 
The staid lettering of the full com- 





The original and the new Libby corned beef labels, framed in a background of 
some of the gay old picture cards which, back in the °80’s and °90’s, were the 
product’s advertising mainstay 
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July 20, 1933 
pany name is replaced by “Libby’s” 
in red script. The background is 
white. 

The proving ground selected for 
the new label was the United King- 
dom, where it was introduced three 
years ago in modified form. The 
company’s business on the product 
there is very extensive. Perhaps 
most important, the conservative 
nature of the English trade and 
consumers, noted for their adher- 
ence to old and established methods 
and customs, insured a genuine test. 

At the end of the first year the 
company found that its sales 
showed a material increase, which 
has been maintained in the sub- 
sequent years. 


+ 
Now Kimball, Hubbard & 


Powel, Inc. 


The Abbott Kimball Company, Inc., 
New York advertising agency, has 
changed its name to Kimball, Hubbard & 
Powel, Inc. The following officers and 
lirectors have been elected: President, 
Abbott Kimball; treasurer and general 
manager, Francis G. Hubbard, and, sec- 
retary, Harford Powel. The company 
will move from 250 Park Avenue to 
larger offices at 400 Madison Avenue, 
New York, on August 15, 1933. 

Mr. Hubbard, who now is associated 
with Mr. Kimball and Mr. Powel, re- 
cently resigned as vice-president and 
director of Fuller & Smith & Ross, 
Inc. He previously was vice-president of 
Batten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn, Inc., 
with which organization he was asso- 
ciated from 1919 to 1930. 


La Gerardine to Peck 


La Gerardine, Inc., toilet preparations, 
New York, has appointed the Peck Ad- 
vertising Agency as advertising counsel. 
Newspapers, magazines, radio and busi- 
ness papers will be used. 


Basford Has Fafnir 


The advertising account of the Fafnir 
Bearing Company, New Britain, Conn., 
has been placed with the G. M. Basford 
Company, New York. 


Bost with Erwin, Wasey 


Bost, Inc., New York, Bost tooth 
paste, has appointed the New York of- 
fice of Erwin, Wasey & Company, to 
handle its advertising. 


Gas Association 
Appoints Ayer 


The American Gas Association has 
placed its advertising account with N. W. 
Ayer & Son, Inc. 
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At present the new label will not 
entirely do away with the old, for 
it is expected that there will be 
some who will still consider, 
at least for a time, the old label to 
be synonymous with the product’s 
quality. For these the company 
will continue to pack corned beef 
under the original label. 

The new label will be promi- 
nently emphasized in the summer’s 
advertising for the product, to the 
trade in a business-paper cam- 
paign and to consumers in full- 
page magazine advertisements in 
color. The family tie-in with the 
other members of the line will be 
noted in the advertisements in 
these campaigns. 


- 


“Times-Picayune” Buys 
New Orleans “States” 

The New Orleans Times-Picayune 
Publishing Company has bought the New 
Orleans States, evening newspaper, from 
the estate of Colonel Robert Ewing, prom- 
inent publisher who died in 1931. 

The sale was for cash and did not in- 
clude the real estate or newspaper equip- 
ment. 

The States will be published from the 
office of the Times-Picayune, morning 
newspaper. 


G. B. Perkins Elected Audit 


Bureau Director 

Grafton B. Perkins, advertising man- 
ager of Lever Brothers Company, Cam- 
bridge, Mass., has been elected to the 
board of directors of the Audit Bureau 
of Circulations, to represent the adver- 
tiser division. He succeeds Felix Lowy. 
resigned. 


Western Company Appoints 
J. Walter Thompson 


The Western Company, Chicago, Dr. 
West’s tooth brushes and tooth paste 
and Gainsborough hairnets and powder 
puffs, has placed its advertising account 
with the Culeeee office of the J. Walter 
Thompson Company. 


Provost Joins “Herald Tribune” 


Daniel E. Provost, who has been in 
charge of rotogravure advertising with 
the New York Times, has joined the 
New York Herald Tribune, where he 
will specialize in rotogravure advertis- 
ing. 


Continental Can to 


B. B. D. & O. 


The Continental Can Company, New 
York, has appointed Batten, Barton, 
Durstine & Osborn, Inc., as its adver- 
tising agency. 





Why Cash Discount Is Valuable 
to Advertising 


Helps Maintain Credit Structure, Says A.A.A.A. Official, Replying to 
Mr. Eydeler 


By Frederic R. Gamble 


Executive Secretary, American Association~of Advertising Agencies 


Editor of Printers’ INK: 

When [, read Mr. Eydeler’s ar- 
ticle “Why Not Abolish the Cash 
Discount?” which appeared in the 
June 22 issue of Pringers’ Inx, I 
called him on the telephone and 
found that there were several 
points relating to the cash discount 
which were not clear to him and 
should be understood by advertiser 
and publisher as well as by the 
advertising agencv. 

The general cash discount policy 
in use in advertising is the principal 
stimulus of prompt payment to 
publishers by agencies and to 
agencies by their clients. Passing a 
cash discount is a danger signal 
for the credit manager. 

Cash discounts on space bills are 
passed on to the advertiser by the 
agency when the client pays on or 
before its discount date. The 
agency does not normally keep any 
part of the cash discount. 

Advertisers are accustomed to 
receive cash discount on mercantile 
bills paid in less than thirty days. 
When they come to advertising, 
they find they must pay on the 
10th, 15th, or 20th. If cash discount 
is allowed, agencies have little 
difficulty in collecting. With no 
cash discount, agencies might have 
quite a job on their hands selling 
advertisers on the idea of these 
earlier payments. 

Publishers have long felt that 
earlier payment is necessary to en- 
able them to meet their paper and 
other bills. Some believe it is the 
non-reclaimable character of adver- 
tising which warrants earlier col- 
lections. 

In order to collect money earlier, 
2 per cent cash discount has been 
established in the advertising busi- 
ness, as it has in many other lines. 
It is the custom of the vast major- 
ity of advertising media. Maga- 
zines, almost without exception, 





allow cash discount and more than 
94 per cent of all newspaper pub- 
lishers do likewise, and thus fur- 
nish a collection stimulus. 

The March 4, 1933, issue of 
Editor & Publisher contained an 
editorial entitled “Credit Manage- 
ment,” of which the first para- 
graph reads as follows: 


Less than one-tenth of 1 per cent 
on every dollar of general advertis- 
ing placed in newspapers is lost 
through inability to collect the 
amount billed, even in 1930, 1931, 
and 1932 with their terrible harvests 
of financial and commercial failures. 
This conclusion is based on a sur- 
vey, published in this issue, of the 
collection records of forty leading 
newspapers of the United States 
during the past four years. It is an 
impressive tribute to the advertising 
agency system, for the loss on gen- 
eral accounts, with which the pub 
lisher has no direct association, is 
much smaller than the credit loss 
on retail and classified business, 
handled entirely by the newspaper 
itself. 


General advertising with its ad 
mirable credit record has a discount 
for cash; retail and classified busi 
ness usually does not. We believe 
this remarkably fine record for 
general advertising is made possi 
ble by the cash discounts which are 
allowed by the great majority of 
publishers. It is these cash dis- 
counts which enable agencies 
promptly to collect from advertisers 
and transmit to publishers; to 
guard credits closely and to shut 
off credit when danger begins to 
threaten. 

The A.A.A.A. favors cash dis 
counts because they help maintai1 
the advertising credit structure. 


Freperic R. GAMBLE, 
Executive Secretary 
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The spinning world spins on but ~ 


WHATS IT ALL ABOUT? 














The earth of itself at long range might be awe-inspiring, but 
—it wouldn’t be NEWS. It’s the people on the earth and 
what they are doing that make the earth interesting. News 
of the ever-changing human picture—that’s what grips the 
imagination. 


Only a great newspaper with a highly competent staff of 
trained observers can portray world events daily and tell you 
what is behind them. For 35 years The Chicago Daily News 
has been building its own foreign service always with the 
purpose of viewing the world spectacle with dignity and 
with decency. 


The news of the day is marshaled with incredible speed 
through the use of every modern method of communication 
by skilled correspondents right on the ground. As a result 
readers of The Chicago Daily News know what it is all 
about—and know it first. 


This is only one of many reasons why The Chicago Daily 
News has such a hold on its readers and why it is so out- 
standingly able to sell your merchandise, 
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Multiply by 
642,000 


AKE for example, any thoroughly typical New York 
family. Recognize them as human beings. 
Understand their likes, their needs, their fears, their 
emotions, their wants. Find out what moves them 
to buy. Then multiply that family by 642,000— 
recognizing that there is one common denominator 
for them all—THE NEW YORK EVENING JOURNAL. 
..- For all 642,000 of these families read The Journal 
every evening. All 642,000 of them READ The Journal 
as no other group of readers reads its newspaper. This 
constitutes a yardstick of dual importance: a yard- 
stick of numbers, first, but more than that, a measure 
of the voltage of the hearing your advertising gets. 








NATIONALLY REPRESENTED BY RODNEY E. BOONE ORGANIZATION 











Schlitz Secrets 


ECRETS.” This was the bold 
black heading, illustrated by 
an official-looking padlocked tome, 
of a newspaper advertise- 
ment published last week 
by the Schlitz Brewing 
Company, manufacturer of 
Schlitz beer and Milwau- 
kee’s reputation. The ad- 
vertisememt is forerunner 
to an extensive campaign 
in metropolitan cities 
throughout the countrys 
The new campaign, ac- 
cording to the copy of the 
introductory advertisement, 
will consist of a series of 
“sensational, history mak- 
ing statements, disclosing 
hitherto unpublished facts 
about the brewing of beer.” 
These statements, it is 
added, will reveal not how 
the company makes beer, 
but why Schlitz makes the 
best beer: “Not mere 
claims, but scientific rea- 
sons presented in a bold— 
frank—logical manner.” 
The details of the new 
copy angle are being closely 
guarded in advance and re- 
main to be seen when 
chapter one of the series 
appears this week. A teaser 
hint was given in the in- 
troductory copy. “Beer 
contains a mysterious and 
astonishing. .. .” But if was not 
specified whether Schlitz beer con- 
tains a ,, mysterious and astonish- 
ing .. .” that is not in other beers, 
or whether other beers contain a 
“mysterious and astonishing .. . 
which is not present in the Schlitz 
product. 
It is a safe assertion that other 
brewers, recalling the Schlitz 
“skunky taste” campaign of other 


+ 


New Accounts with Grey 

Mason, Au & Magenheimer Confec- 
tionery Manufacturing Company, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., Peaks, Mints, Black Crows 
candies, and the General Slicing Ma- 
chine Company, New York, have ap- 
pointed The Grey Advertising Service, 
Inc., New ‘York as their advertising 
counsel. 
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_ will disclose many hitherto unpublished facts aboat the 
Brewing of o beer that in the pest has startled the world 
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number of guesses have been sub- 
mitted as to what the astonishing 
ingredient may be, including 
alcohol, Listerine (to remove the 
after breath) and vitamin E. 

The latter may be a pretty fair 
guess, for, if one recalls his alpha- 
bet correctly, vitamin E is the anti- 
sterility vitamin, very plentiful in 
lettuce and cereal germ—which is 
what malt is. 


+ 


Holbrook Directs Rolls Razor 
Sales and Advertising 


Rossiter Holbrook has resigned as an 
account executive of Fuller & “Smith & 
Ross, Inc., to become director of sales 
and advertising of Rolls. razors, for 
which Lee & Schiffer, Inc., New York, 
is sole United States distributor. 
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Advertising and the Recovery Act 


Much Loose Talk and Bogey Worry Are Holding Up Some Schedules 
Unnecessarily 


By Roy Dickinson 


S' )ME manufacturers, whose ad- 
vertising has helped build for- 
tunes in profits for them, know 
very little about advertising. 

They may have been sold the 
idea in old days as a mysterious 
force, not as an integral part of 
sound management. At any stage 
of their - advertising career they 
would have agreed to stop adver- 
tising if their competitors did 
likewise. Never realizing that sound 
competitive advertising built mar- 
kets better than sweet and friendly 
co-operative advertising ever did 
(ask cigarette or automobile 
makers) they have too often 
thought of it only as competitive 
salesmanship in print, a weapon 
to beat another maker of the same 
product. 

When all manufacturers, whole- 
salers and retailers are now called 
upon to co-operate for better 
markets, a wider base of effective 
consumer demand, this false rea- 
soning, is causing much confusion. 

One group of manufacturers has 
placed a clause in the code sub- 
mitted to Washington, agreeing to 
no competitive advertising—just a 
gentle urge to buy any product in 
the field. 

The idea was carried by the 
small manufacturers in the field, 
many of them non-advertisers, price 
chiselers, payers of the lowest 
wages in the industry. They can 
always outvote the leaders in any 
association. 

The mere fact, of course, that 
a code has been approved by an 
industry does not mean its event- 
ual approval by the Administrator. 
The leaders can sign a minority 
report, can present their views at 
the hearings. Being the larger em- 
ployers of labor, paying as a rule 
higher wages, their views will 
count and be important. 

The Administration will do well 
to check up on this threatened 
evasion of the whole meaning of 
the Act. 
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It was not the maker who put 
his name and address on his prod- 
uct who was the public enemy. It 
was the man who made an unnamed 
product who caused the trouble in 
the field. 

While various organizations, both 
of wholesalers and retailers are 
working to whip into shape codes 
to present to the Government, some 
behind-the-scene stuff is holding 
up some local advertising. 

There is always a danger that 
groups of business men when they 
are asked to work as the old 
pioneers did in the wagon trains 
for the good of the whole country, 
will think too much of competitors. 


The Position of 
the Chain Stores 


Thus it is that bitter opponents 
in the retail field, getting ready to 
battle each other on possible price 
provisions, have led to much loose 
talk upon the possibility of chain 
stores not advertising any more. 
Independent wholesalers and re- 
tailers quite naturally have plenty 
of ideas for pushing chain stores 
and department stcres into the 
background. The others, knowing 
this, are trying to offset it. 

The great chain stores, for ex- 
ample, when they buy a product 
for 5 cents and sell it for 5 cents 
say that they are not selling below 
cost. Leaving out overhead, all 
costs of doing business, ‘they be- 
lieve that selling at invoice prices 
is all right. Article II of the Na- 
tional American Wholesale Grocers 
Association code, not yet approved, 
provides for selling prices that are 
not less than the price value at 
the time and place of sale plus a 
mark-up to be determined with 
Government approval. This mark- 
up wil] be determined by studies of 
various wholesale marketing areas 
of which there are almost 200 

Other groups in other places have 
put into their codes similar pro- 
visions largely directed at their 
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competitors. Representatives of 
some of the big chains have said 
quietly to newspaper representa- 
tives and other advertising space 
salesmen that if this provision goes 
through there will be no advertis- 
ing because if their price advantage 
is taken away, what can they ad- 
vertise ? 

Men who have watched other 
groups at other times conform to 
a new Government law take this 
with a grain of salt. The chain 
stores certainly do not intend to 
go out of business. 


More Jobs, Better Wages 
Main Objects 


Various battlers in other fields 
with their weather eye peeled for 
competition, wondering how they 
can use the code in their own 
group to give themselves an ad- 
vantage, should remember one thing. 
The main object of the N.LR.A. 
is to create more jobs and better 
wages for present employees in or- 
der to increase purchasing power. 
It is one thing to submit a code 
and another to have it approved. 

It must be remembered that in 
the first code approved by the 
President which, as soon as its 
approval made it absolutely bind- 
ing on every one in the industry, 
became a law itself and must be 
observed and interpreted as such, 
there are the following startling 
provisions : 

Child labor is entirely abolished. 

The maximum employee working 
week is forty hours. 

Minimum wages in the industry 
are increased by approximately 30 
per cent and the wages of the 
better paid employees must also be 
increased. 

It is to be remembered that the 
President stipulated thirteen con- 
ditions when he approved this first 
code, getting right down to the 
fundamentals for passing the Act 
in the first place. No one of these 
thirteen conditions dealt specifically 
with problems of competitive mar- 
keting. The President’s attitude 
toward the idea of using the code 
as a competitive weapon is thus 
well known. 

Those familiar with General 
Johnson’s method are equally sure 
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that any code which in its pro. 
visions attempts so to hamstring a 
legitimate competitor, thus throw- 
ing men out of work, will be sent 
back to its proposers for revision, 
Of course, the fly-by-night manu- 
facturer, the wholesaler or retailer 
who deliberately sells at less than 
cost, who makes the legitimate 
manufacturers in his line come 
down and meet his lowered price, 
are definitely on the spot. 

Something to remember in the 
present battle brewing between the 
chain stores and independents is 
this: There will undoubtedly be in 
the code as finally approved for the 
whole machinery of food and other 
commodity distribution, a provision 
that employees must be paid more, 
not work long hours. Both sides 
in this battle will have something 
to worry about when this phase of 
the code comes up for approval. 

Many independent grocers can be 
seen on Saturday night open until 
midnight. On the other hand, the 
employees of some chain stores are 
badly paid, work long hours. It 
will be necessary to use extra 
clerks. The higher wages and ex- 
tra clerks which will then be essen- 
tial will take away some of the 
ability of the big distributors to 
sell at less than the independents 
and still operate at a profit. 


Chains Will Continue 
to Advertise 


However, the chains with their 
big investments, their use of adver- 
tising which in many cities has 
made their local linage almost as 
large as that of department stores, 
are going to continue to use adver- 
tising to sell merchandise. There- 
fore, much of the talk about how 
“the new code” is going to cut 
down food distributor’s advertising 
is premature to say the least. No 
code has been approved which will 
make this logical. 

It is almost sure that any code 
which would make it impossible for 
either chains or independents to 
say something about their merchan- 
dise in print, designed to build 
sales, would not be approved. 

In some parts of the South 
newspapers have received cancella- 
tions from oil companies that are 
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telling advertising representatives 
that they have to hold up their 
schedules until they are certain 
about their status and can get 
something definite from Washing- 
ton. Here is another situation which 
has no reasonable basis. The whole 
fundamentals of the Recovery Act 
will help the oil companies. ~ 


What Legitimate Producers 
Have Wanted 


President Roosevelt, by executive 
order and acting under the powers 
granted him, has already forbidden 
the transportation in Interstate 
Commerce of oil illegally produced 
or illegally withdrawn from stor- 
age. This action is believed by 
leaders in the petroleum industry 
to be of the highest importance to 
the producers, refiners and distrib- 
utors of all legitimate oil products 
in any part of the country. It is 
exactly what the major producers 
and a considerable majority of the 
independent oil men have been 
preaching for several months. 

Pleas from Oklahoma and other 
centers of crude oil production 
against traffic in so-called “hot 
oil” or bootleg petroleum illegally 
withdrawn from storage tanks or 
produced in defiance of proration 
agreements and other laws designed 
to insure proper conservation of 
the oil supply were responsible for 
the President’s action. In the past 
their sale has hurt the sales of 
legitimate advertised merchandise 
in this field. 

Last March when more than 90 
per cent of the production interests 
in the United States sought con- 
crete action along these Very lines, 
they suggested a similar course to 
Secretary Ickes of the Department 
of the Interior. At that time a 
small minority of California inde- 
pendents opposed such regulations. 

This latest move of the President 
insures greater stability with re- 
spect to the price structure. It also 
makes it possible for the marketers 
of trade-marked known gasoline to 
go ahead and tell the public about 
the merits of their own particular 
brand of gasoline and oil, in the 
assurance that the consumer can 
buy at the pump what he saw ad- 
vertised. 
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Certainly it was not the makers 
of the hot oil, the bootleggers and 
others who were using advertising 
in the past. This new order gives 
one of the greatest boosts to the 
possibility of advertising bringing 
100 per cent buying power for the 
benefit of the producer who spends 
money in advertising. 

One other group in which there 
have been some cancellations in- 
cludes chain bakery companies, and 
other bakers. One which cancelled 
its advertising recently said that 
it had to get more definite informa- 
tion on prices. Up until the time 
of this cancellation, while the Ad- 
ministration had expressed concern 
about the rapid advance in prices 
without comparative advances in 
wages, it had taken no official 
action to stop price raisers. 

In one or two sections of the 
country bread had been marked up 
far beyond the extra cost involved 
in the processing tax. When it 
became evident that some people 
were trying to pyramid prices, the 
Secretary of Agriculture sent his 
wires to the Mayors of forty-nine 
cities, stating that the Department 
had received complaints of unrea- 
sonable increases in bread prices. 


What “Governmental 
Power” Implies 


When the Secretary said that 
“Governmental power would be 
used if necessary,” he undoubtedly 
referred to a possible proceeding un- 
der the anti-trust laws, or that 
section under the new farm law 
which authorizes action “to pre- 
vent pyramiding of the processing 
tax and profiteering in the sale of 
products.” The authority is limited 
in this case to “making public 
such information as he deem: 
necessary” concerning the spread 
between prices to producers and 
consumers. 

It is said that the Government is 
willing to sanction an advance of 
one and one half cents in a pound 
loaf, believing this sufficient to 
cover the recent rise in the price 
of wheat plus the processing tax 
imposed upon it, said tax being in- 
tended to raise the fund for distri- 
bution of cash bounties to farmers. 

Henry Stude, president of the 
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American Bakers Association, told 
Secretary Wallace immediately fol- 
lowing his wire that his recent at- 
tacks against, “bread profiteering” 
were without foundation in fact, 
that they were “unfair to the in- 
dustry,” asked him to stop his 
“innuendo.” 

While individuals in some spots 
may have attempted to pyramid, it 
is highly doubtful that the big bak- 
ing industry, so close to consumers 
through its’ service and advertising 
is going to try any pyramiding. It 
wouldn't make sense. 

The baking industry ‘uses $500,- 
000,000 worth of farm products, em- 
ploys more than 180,000 wage 
earners. It is the tough task of this 
industry to convey to the consumer 
the new processing tax. The great 
baking industry undoubtedly will 
set forth its position clearly, con- 
cisely and thoroughly in paid ad- 
vertising as it has always done in 
the past. 

Therefore, the temporary can- 
cellation to which previous refer- 
ence was made, is undoubtedly only 
temporary and will be followed by 
sound fact advertising to tell the 
story of the whole industry and 
its attempt to do a fair job as 
interpreters of the tax which goes 
to farmers and its relation to the 
money paid for bread by the urban 
population. 


Plenty of Material 
for a Campaign 


There is much material, for this 
campaign in the advance from 
twelve to sixteen ounces in the 
weight of a loaf of bread, the 
wages paid by the baking industry 
and other fact material of interest 
to consumers, in addition to the 
usual competitive advertising of 
various’ talking features in each 
specific loaf of bread itself. 

Several times the Administration 
has expressed concern about the 
rapid advance in prices without a 
comparative advance in wages and 
salaries. 

The big job at the present time 
is to restore purchasing power to 
take care of increased production. 
This is the fundamental of the new 
economics to which the Adminis- 
tration is so thoroughly committed. 
Events have moved with great 
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rapidity. Prices have soared; pro- 
duction has stepped up, employment 
has been increased, farm purchas- 
ing power greatly enlarged as the 
result of higher commodity prices. 

That is the present situation 
at this time. The country is 
betting on a_ successful follow 
through, The country is staking 
a great deal on the hope that con- 
sumer buying power will develop in 
volume sufficient to absorb the out- 
put of speeded up production, that 
it ‘will support the higher levels 
for stocks and commodities. Con- 
sumer buying power is the whole 
follow through. To obtain a strong 
enough follow through we must 
increase employment, increase farm 
purchasing power, and keep these 
increases in step with rising prices. 
When there are signs that this is 
coming to pass it will be time to 
consider dollar stabilization. 

It is estimated that the national 
income of the United States for 
1929 was $85,200,000,000, in 1930 it 
was $70,700,000,000, and in 1931 
$52,700,000,000. In 1932 it is esti- 
mated it fell to $39,800,000,000. It 
is hoped it will rise in 1933 as high 
as 1931 figures, be more equally 
divided. 

At a time like this, therefore, 
when everything depends upon con- 
sumer purchasing power, which is 
receiving the undivided attention of 
the Administration, anyone who 
cancels or stops advertising is not 
using good common business sense. 
The new code of the textile field 
and regulations on pricing in that 
field help to eliminate unfair re 
tailing methods. 

As the*Pepperell Company said 
a while ago, “brands now sell on 
value, not price.” No matter in 
what field a man may find himself, 
whether his code is now before 
the officials, for okey, or just now 
being drafted, he can be assured 
that if this upturn in business is 
going to hold, consumer purchas- 
ing power must be, will be inevi- 
tably increased. In the face of this 
coming increase in buying power, 
even a temporary stopping of ad- 
vertising by men who sell any 
brand of merchandise, is exactly 
like taking the foot off the ac- 
celerator when nearing the top of 
a high hill. 
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Furniture factories, Steel and Tinplate factories, Auto- 
mobile industries, Bottle and Glass Manufacturers, 
Shoe, Leather and Rubber products factories, Indiana's 
Stone industry, Metal Stamping industries, Breweries, 
Hosiery Mills . . . and many other producers located 
in the Indianapolis Radius are reporting increases in 
production and employment. 


In Agriculture, the potential farm income of the 56 
counties comprising the Indianapolis Radius, has in- 
creased nearly 27 million dollars from January 1st to 
June 15th. Farm interests are so varied that Indiana 
does not know what a real crop failure is. 


Benefiting from almost every upward trend through its 
great diversification of agriculture and industry, the 
Indianapolis Radius presents a remarkable opportunity 
for profitable sales .. . NOW. Profitable sales not 
only because of the great sales potentialities of this 
market, but, also because the cost of merchandising it 
be low. One great city, Indianapolis, dominates 
this market . . . and E great newspaper, The 
Indianapolis ‘News, adequately covering it with home 
delivered circulation, — sell this market for you . 


and do the job ALON 


THE INDIANAPOLIS NEWS 


SELLS THE INDIANAPOLIS RADIUS 
New York Chicago 




















J. E, Lutz, 180 N. Michigan Ave. 
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Forward! 


ITHastout heart Chicago built 
A Century of Progress Exposi- 
tion in the face of heavy odds. 

It is a success! Great crowds 
throng Chicago. Business is better. 
This city moves definitely forward 
to a new prosperity. 


* * * * 


A sleeping giant of Wants is 
awakening. Homes are to be built, 
modernized, or refurnished. Mother 
and Sister have skimped on their 
wardrobes, too, long enough. Dad and 
Junior feel the same way about it. 


Consider these accumulated ws 
in well over 400,000 Chicago Americ 
families. They form a huge mar; 
for merchandise—bigger than Cle 
land, or Detroit, or Los Angeles. 

Only one other evening newspo 
in the United States (The New Yo 
Journal) reaches a market as la 
as the American’s! 


* KK * 


Chicago American families @ life, spen 
buy—at the very least—half a billifht can Chi 
dollars ($500,000,000) worth of m 
chandise during the next year. 


CHICAG( 


a goosewspa 


wl A MIGHTY MARKETOR 
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lo advertiser with level judgment 

ignore a market of that size. It 

ital to Chicago coverage. 

x kK K #€ 

jot only in size, but in the urge to 

nd, the Chicago American market 

s leadership. 

or the Chicago American caters 

a “younger’’ market—to those 

ho are or who think under 40’’. 

pple who are getting ahead, enjoy- 
ilies WB life, spending more. Only in this 
f a billifht can Chicago American readers 
1 of M@understood, and their greater urge 
ar. spend appreciated. 


GAMERICAN “Retro Bone onentsation 
5 ose wspaper 
EFTOR MERCHANDISE 











Functions of Illustration in 
Advertising 


It Attracts Attention, 


Pictures the 


Product, Lends Atmosphere—and 


Does More 


Joun Donnetty & Sons 
Boston 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

We should appreciate any infor- 
mation you may give us relative to 
the use of illustrations in advertis- 
ing. We have in mind what the 
illustration should attempt to ac- 
complish in the layout, and how 
many different functions it should 
be designed to include. 

H. R. Gaupetre. 


ROADLY, the principal func- 
tions of illustration in adver- 
tising might be said to be these: 
1—To attract attention. 

2—To illustrate the product. 

3—To lend atmosphere. 

There have been other classifica- 
tions of functions—more lengthy 
lists. But in the main the additional 
purposes that sometimes have been 
specified seem to be subdivisions of 
the three we have listed. 

For example, some commentators 
have felt that one of the cardinal 
purposes of illustration is to dram- 
atize. Yet drama may be used as a 
device to attract attention, or to 
illustrate the product, or to clothe 
and surround the product with 
atmosphere. 

There are commentators who in- 
sist that the illustration “ought to 
tell the whole story.” To these it 
would seem that the picture, alone, 
ought to do all the selling. In 
practice, however, so broad—and 
often so complex—a task is too 
much for an illustration to under- 
take. Yet there are instances, for 
example in the introduction of new 
packages, in which a picture that 
dominates the advertisement is the 
logical answer. 

There have been effective adver- 
tisements without illustration at all. 
Artists in typography have pro- 
duced effects so striking, or so 
beautiful, that pictures were un- 
necessary. Instances are more nu- 


merous, however, in which text 
without picture would be helpless. 

Consider an advertisement 
headed: “Suppose this were your 
child . . . and something hit this 
window.” The page seeks to sell 
safety glass. It strives to impress 
the reader deeply—to shock him. 
A picture—a sweetly smiling little 
girl and her dog—completes the 
story. 

Generally, illustration is closely 
relevant to headline and to text. 
Yet there happens to be a current 
instance in business-paper advertis- 
ing in which the picture, although 
it ties with the headline, is other- 
wise unmentioned. The picture is 
funny. We should describe it here, 
but we do not know just how. For 
the same reason, the advertiser 
himself let it speak for itself. 

In humorous advertising, illus- 
tration is just about indispensable. 
It seems equally essential to adver- 
tising that is dramatized. For ex- 
ample, advertising Mobiloil, the 
Socony-Vacuum Corporation goes 
so far as to dramatize the message 
in movie style pictures, with movie 
actors as the models. 

Tied directly to the product, il 
lustration often serves an important 
purpose in telling the reader why— 
and often in telling him how. 
Photographs, drawings, diagrams, 
often provide the only means by 
which product features can be ex- 
plained. And as to instruction in 
use—as when ease of operation or 
of application is a strong selling 
point—illustration reveals not only 
the how of that facility, but also 
the why. 

Frequently, advertisers resort— 
for the sake of attention-getting 
to illustrations that seem wholly 
unrelated to the product. Conveying 
the thought that even good material 
is sometimes wrongly applied, the 
Multibestos Company presents, in 
space in an automobile trade paper, 
contrasting photos of two person- 
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able young women in lingerie. One 
wears the baggy, ill-fitting under- 
things that, we understand, were 
worn twenty-five years ago when 
“ft and material meant little in 
the old days, just as long as there 
was plenty of both.” The other 
young lady wears things that, it 
appears, were custom- made. 

‘“Modern lingerie,” 
runs the moral, “‘is made 
of sensible material, 
tailored to fit, with pre- 
cious little waste. So 
are Multibestos Tailored 
Sets, twenty-seven of 
which service 97 per 
cent of all internal 
walt <<a: 

In publications that 
go to the automotive 
industry, young ladies 
in lingerie are prac- 
tically never seen. Hence 
this advertiser thought 
it a pious idea to gain 
attention by breaking a 
precedent. Among ad- 
vertising technicians 
there are those who 
would contend that to 
try to blend two unre- 
lated concepts ina single 
advertisement—two tan- 
gibles as unrelated as 
lingerie and brake lin- 
ing—is to risk waste of 
space through violating 
some rule of unity. But 
somehow, this particular piece of 
advertising seems to have gained 
some attention. Anyway, we have 
given it two rather long paragraphs 
of discussion, 

Illustration serves a handy pur- 
pose when space is limited. For 
example, advertisements that are 
held to one-column and two-col- 
umn widths often gain in strength 
—because they gain in attention 
power—if a picture is permitted 
to occupy most of the area. An 
instance is the current, one-column 
advertising of the John Hancock 
Mutual Life Insurance Company, 
which, in Printers’ Inx for July 
13, was commented upon by the 
Schoolmaster. 

From a purely aesthetic point of 
view, the illustration is an element 
of composition. It’s a “spot”—a 
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component of structure. It provides 
balance. Its size and shape, its very 
tones of color or of light and 
shadow, become, in skilled hands, 
the materials with which to as- 
semble a striking or a pleasing 
creation. 

And from the point of view of 
psychology, the illustration almost 


iM 


Facing each other from outside columns in an 
automotive paper, these pictures attract attention— 


because they’re unexpected 


always serves as a leader for the 
eye and the mind. Often, it serves 
to tie the headline to the signature, 
or the signature to the product, or 
the product to the text. Rightly 
managed it serves, usually, as the 
starting point of observation, but 
so directs the course of attention 
as to insure that no part of the 
advertisement—headline, text, or 
signature—shall be missed. 

And finally, aside from objec- 
tives that are aesthetic or psycho- 
logical or technically good advertis- 
ing, illustration serves a purpose 
that is broadly social and eminently 
worth while. Despite the New Deal, 
we live in a world that tends to 
drabness. He who would brighten it 
a bit with a picture deserves 
lana thanks.—[Ed. Printers’ 

NK. 





State Bureaucracy 


NATIONAL PROTECTIVE INSURANCE 
CoMPANY 
Kansas City, Mo. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

I have read your editorial en- 
titled, “Stifficates, $2 Each,” in 
your issue of July 6, 1933, with a 
great deal of interest. You are to 
be congratulated on seeing this 
matter in its true light and in ridi- 
culing it as you —s done. ; 

This company conducts its busi- 
ness by advertising in newspapers 
and magazines, by radio broadcast- 
ing and by direct mail. The State 
of Pennsylvania says that you 
cannot use any newspaper, maga- 
zine or radio station to advertise 
our insurance because we will not 
apply for a license in that State. 

The United States Supreme 
Court has held that it is not neces- 
sary for us to be licensed in any 
State except our own. We are sub- 
ject to the insurance laws of 
Missouri and are required to pay 
claims to all policyholders regard- 
less of where they may live. We 
are also subject to the postal laws. 

The real reason why this law 
was passed is because these Insur- 
ance Commissioners wish additional 
revenue which they would get from 
us if we were licensed there and 
they also wish the additional au- 

— 

Wieland Joins Thompson 


Merton V. Wieland, for seven years 
vice-president of Mitchell-Faust-Dickson & 
Wieland, Inc., Chicago advertising 
agency, has joined the Chicago office of 
the J. Walter Thompson Company as an 
account executive. Mr. Wieland was at 
one time with the Chicago Herald and 
Examiner, for two years as advertising 
service manager and for five years as 
merchandising and national advertising 
manager. 


Advanced by Rusling Wood 


Robert Allen Wilcox has been ap- 
pointed art director of the Chicago office 
of Rusling Wood, Inc. He has been a 
member of the staff for the last three 
years. 


Haire Appoints Love 
H. M. Love has been appointed West- 
ern advertising manager at Chicago of 
the Haire Publications. He had been 
with House Furnishings Review. 


thority. Insurance companies which 
are licensed in all States are re- 
quired to have approximately 
twenty different policy forms be- 
cause a policy that is legal in one 
State; is absolutely illegal in a 
number of other States. All such 
foolishness increases the- cost of 
doing business in addition to the 
large fees they charge and the tax 
on premiums which they collect 
each year. 

The Massachusetts Legislature 
passed a similar bill at this session 
of the legislature and Connecticut 
and Vermont had some similar 
laws for several years. 

A radio station in Pennsylvania, 
which has been making announce- 
ments for us, has offered to help 
us in making a test case of this 
law and we are now considering 
the advisability of such a suit. In 
our opinion this is just another 
case of bureaucrats getting drunk 
with power. They have no respect 
for. the decisions of the United 
States Supreme Court and because 
they could not force us to do their 
bidding, they are going to make it 
so tough on all insurance adver- 
tisers, that they will wish to quit 
advertising in Pennsylvania rather 
than to submit to such treatment. 

Ropert A. Ripcway, 
President. 


— 
Advanced by Graham-Paige 


A. I. Philp, who has been associated 
with the Graham brothers’ organization 
for some time as advisory counsel, has 
been appointed vice-president and general 


sales manager of the Graham-Paige 
Motors Corporation, Detroit. 

Charles W. Matheson, who has been 
general sales manager, has been ap 
pointed vice-president in charge of dis 
tribution. 


La Sala with Geyer 
Anthony La Sala, formerly with Er 
win, Wasey & Company, has joined the 
New York office of The Geyer Com- 
pany, Inc., where he will be in charge 
of mechanical production and traffic. 


Comer Agency Elects Jack 
_ Stanley H. Jack, who has been ass: 
ciated with the Russell C. Comer Ad- 
vertising Company, Kansas City, Mo., 
for the last two years, has been made 
secretary of the company. 





Wherein Isolation Research Can 














5 which Convey Wrong Idea 
are re- 
imately Expressed in Percentages Rather Than in Numbers It Is No Real Test 
ms be- of Value of Medium 
in one 
l in a 
Nae PROFESSOR GAULT, in submitting this article to Pruvrens’ Ix, 
- th wrote the following letter: “These comments are made because 
the “ea of the misinterpretation which is sometimes placed upon the facts un- 
enlle t covered by this type of research. The misinterpretation is made easy 
’ for the reader in some cases in the method of presenting the research. 
The facts may be pictured by a good copy writer in such a way as to 
islature - th di deentiel 1 f al 
session convince the unwary of the outstanding advertising value of almost 
- any media. I ran across such misinterpretation at the recent conven- 
recticut . P os " > “ 
aaa tion in Grand Rapids.” All of which seems to supply sufficient basis 
similar - - 
for his findings as presented here. 
‘lyania, 
10uNce- 5 
0 help By E. H. Gault 
of this Associate Professor of Marketing, University of Michigan 
idering yen 
iit. In [, sometimes happens in adver- publication has upon its readers. 
nother tising research, as in other lines, Thus, if relatively more of the 
drunk that a research “scientifically car- readers than non-readers of X use 
respect ried out leaves the wrong impres- brands advertised in X, it is evi- 
United sion in the minds of those who dent that X has some value as an 
ecause draw conclusions from the re- advertising medium for these 
o their search. In the study of media one _ brands. 
nake it frequently encounters more or less For the purpose of showing this 
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scientific attempts to isolate and 
measure the effectiveness of a given 
medium or class of mediums. 

The purpose of this article is not 
to condemn in any way the use of 
the isolation method in advertising 
research. Its purpose is to point 
out some of the pitfalls which exist 
for the unwary student of these 
researches. 

The isolation method, as used to 
determine the effectiveness of the 
advertising in a given medium, pro- 
ceeds somewhat as follows: The 
researcher isolates two groups of 
people, identical in every important 
respect except that one group is 
exposed to the advertising in the X 
paper and the other is not. Next, 
by some technique, the researcher 
compares the purchases of one 
group with those of the other. 
Since the effect of X and its ad- 
vertising is the only factor not 
common to the two groups, any 
differences in the brands used by 
the two groups can only be ex- 
plained by the effect that the X 
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difference simply and convincingly 
the number of users of a certain 
brand among 100 non-readers of 
X is expressed as 100 per cent, 
and the number of users among X 
readers is expressed as a percent- 
age of the first percentage. Thus 
if the number of users per hundred 
among non-readers is eight and 
among readers is ten, the percent- 
age of effectiveness of the medium 
in this case will be expressed as 
125 per cent. 

Even if we do not quarrel with 
the assumption that the two groups 
included in the research are iden- 
tical in every respect, it must be 
recognized that the percentages 
given above have only a_ very 
limited significance. 

The percentage of effectiveness 
as calculated above will be either 
100 or more or less than 100. If 
the percentage of effectiveness is 
less than 100, it would signify that 
medium X has a negative value 
and that the advertising in medium 
X decreases instead of increases 
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the number of consumers. If the 
percentage of effectiveness is 100 
it would appear that the advertis- 
ing is of no value although caus- 
ing no loss in number of consum- 
ers. If the percentage is greater 
than 100 the figure is only signifi- 
cant in indicating that medium X 
has some value but the percentage 
increase in itself is of no signifi- 
cance in measuring this value. 

It may be noted that the isolation 
method as used here does not iso- 
late the medium, but the medium 
combined with given. advertise- 
ments. Regardless of the percent- 
age as calculated above, the ad- 
vertisement itself as well as the 
medium is responsible for the re- 
sults and these two elements are 
not isolated in the final analysis. 

The percentage index does not 
measure the specific effectiveness 
of the advertisement, but only tells 
for many media what we already 
suspect; that is, the advertising in 
X, a well established and favorably 
known publication, has some value 
as an advertising medium. 

The research does not tell us 
whether X is relatively as effective 
as other forms of advertising. 
Neither does it tell us whether the 
advertising in medium X was ac- 
tually profitable for the advertiser. 
To determine the profitableness of 
the advertisement, it is necessary to 
know the cost of running the ad- 
vertisements per 100 readers of X. 

It is also necessary to know the 
base on which the percentage 
figures are calculated. For ex- 
ample, if, after the advertisements 
are run, five of each 100 readers 
of X use the brand in comparison 
to four among non-readers, the 
index of effectiveness will be 125 
per cent, which would superficially 
indicate that X is a most valuable 
medium for this brand. 

The significant fact is that one 
out of each 100 in the group was 


probably influenced to use the 
<a 
J. B. Heth, Jr., Dead 


James B. Heth, Tr, for several years 
a member of the Western sales staff of 
the Condé Nast Publications and at one 
time with Ray G. Maxwell & Company, 
fell to his death from the Bell Building, 
Chicago, last week. He was thirty-six 
years old, 
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brand because of the advertisement 
in X. If the cost of the advertise- 
ments on which the research is 
based is $2 per 100 readers, and 
if we ignore the less tangible 
values of the advertisements, then 
the $2 represents the cost of 
securing one new user. This cost 
may be relatively high or low and 
is the fundamental fact in deter- 
mining the value of X medium for 
a specific brand. 

The same index of effectiveness 
of 125 per cent would be secured 
if the brand was used by twenty 
out of each 100 of non-readers of 
X, and after the advertisements 
had twenty-five out of each 11 
readers. In this case, however, 
five of each 100 readers have 
changed their buying habits to 
favor the brand and, assuming the 
same costs as before, the cost per 
new user is 40 cents instead of 
$2, although the index of effec- 
tiveness is the same in both of 
the cases. 

What does it prove? The isola- 
tion method as used to test the 
effectiveness of newspaper, maga- 
zine, radio, or other class of medi- 
ums or to vindicate the effective- 
ness of a particular -medium 
usually merely shows that a medi- 
um which we already thought was 
effective is effective. 

When the results are expressed 
as percentages by the method out- 
lined above, the results have no 
special significance for a prospec- 
tive advertiser in selecting adver- 
tising mediums. 

In addition to the percentages, 
the advertiser should know the base 
on which the percentages are cal- 
culated and the cost of the adver- 
tisements per reader. Only when 
this additional information is avail- 
able is it possible to evaluate in- 
telligently the significance of the 
indices that are sometimes offered 
as the whole story of the effective- 
ness of an advertising medium. 


oo 
New G. M. Sales Record 


June sales of General Motors’ cars to 
consumers in the United States totaled 
101,827 as against 85,969 in May, and 
56,987 in June a year ago. This is the 
first time on record that General Motors 
sales to consumers for June have been 
higher than for May. 
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AUTO SALES 
INCREASE 18% 


URING the first six months of 1933 new car 
sales in Louisville showed an eighteen per cent 
increase over the corresponding period of 1932. 


This is but one of the indices of the business 
revival that has taken place in this section of 
the country. Louisville led the Nation in depart- 
ment store sales gains for the month of May and there 
was a 300% increase here in building permits over 


June, 1932. 


For the past six months Louisville has been one of 
the outstanding “good business” spots of the Nation. 
The buyers of this market can be effectively reached 
at a single low cost by concentrating your advertising 
message in— 


THE COURIER-JOURNAL 
THE LOUISVILLE TIMES 





Major Market Newspapers inc. -:- Audit Gureav of Circulations 
REPRESENTED NATIONALLY BY THE BECKWITH SPECIAL AGENCY 
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‘In Advertising in Detroit 
Is With The News—More 
Advertising Than All Other 
Detroit Papers Combined. 


It is sigrificant that without any concessions to the 
depression that would in any way entail a sacrifice of its 
principles or its ‘service to the great home public of 
Detroit, The News has maintained the advertising leader- 
ship of its field. In practically every major classification, 
such as automotive, department stores, drugs, groceries, 
household equipment, footwear, furniture, men’s and 
‘women’s wear, The Detroit News leads the field. It also 
leads in total RETAIL, GENERAL and CLASSIFIED ad- 
vertising. During the first six months of 1933 The News 
published 6,530,773 lines of advertising—more than both 
other Detroit papers combined. Reaching 71% of the 
purchasing power homes with 76% of its entire city cir- 
culation delivered by carrier to the home, The News is 
Detroit’s buying guide. This is a fact well demonstrated 
by the advertising record submitted opposite. 


The 


Detroit News 


New York Office THE HOME NEWSPAPER Chicago Office 
I. A. KLEIN, INC. J. E. LUTZ 


Member Major Merket Newspapers. Inc., and Metropolitan Sunday Newspapers 
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ADVERTISING BY CLASSIFICATIONS 
IN DETROIT PAPERS 
FIRST 6 MONTHS OF 1933 
(A—THE DETROIT NEWS carried more than other two combined. B—NEWS leads.) 
Space in Agate Lines NEWS 2nd Paper 3rd Paper 
Amusements ... 147,734 202,870 130,528 
Apartments, Restaurants and 
Local Hotels ae 12,298 16,331 18,367 
B Automotive ; 437,664 264,379 274,165 
B Builders and Supplies ss 11,213 3,919 9,086 
Dentists, Doctors, Opticians 23,942 43,050 1,940 
A Department Stores .. 1,926,504 820,247 618,596 
A Drug Stores ; 104,410 77,899 10,564 
B Educational ; oe 4,518 2,899 2,482 
A Electrical . ; 107,624 12,430 75,216 
Financial 101,709 69,607 139,877 
A Footwear 81,619 41,206 31,464 
Fuel 17,881 17,567 18,078 
A Furniture 211,186 180,283 11,923 
B Grocery Stores and Food 
Products . 480,647 358,710 153,841 
A Hardware and Sports Goods 29,518 8,732 4,706 
A Household Articles and 
Equipment .. 99,808 46,590 31,681 
Jewelry, Watches, etc. 60,019 73,498 7,976 
B Medical (acceptable) 120,239 99,300 46,649 
MISCELLANEOUS 
A Aircraft and Watercraft 694 70 35 
B Apparel—Miscellanéous 1,666 1,184 1,600 
A Cemeteries, Undertakers ' 17,434 330 
A _ Fertilizers, Nurser<es, Florists 
and Seeds ; 7,804 1,366 2,918 
A Laundries, Cleaners and Dyers 42,291 18,814 20,432 
Office Buildings, Warehouses 126 350 
A Photography 2,613 728 1,191 
B_ Religious and Charitable 9,099 1,638 7,536 
All Other Miscellaneous...... 38,539 46,037 32,807 
B Total Miscellaneous 120,266 70,167 66,869 
Musical . 8,961 63,997 6,219 
B Office and Store Equipment 4,589 3,923 3,977 
Publishers and Book Dealers . 78,877 3,000 106,646 
Radio 11,405 19,420 1,762 
Real Estate, Golf Courses 3,143 1,631 4,091 
A Rotogravure .. 59,869 15,060 
B Tobacco .. — 136,077 121,589 121,925 
A Toilet Articles and Shops. .... 192,758 137,578 49,215 
Travel and Resorts .. nade ; 72,270 38,394 106,039 
Clothing (Credit) ............. 9,478 29,010 398 
Se eee ... 203,062 119,762 74,049 
B Women’s Wear ......... . . 268,871. 166,603 176,445 
A Classified . ; . 1,441,930 413,028 580,684 
American Weekly not included in these figures. 














Rube Goldberg Harnesses Science 
for a Maker of Insoles 


And Proves—among Other Things—That You Never Can Tell 


HEN you cross the art of 

Rube Goldberg with the ad- 
vertising of an insole, the result is 
bound to be unusual. 

It appears that Mr. Goldberg, 
with thé aid of his learned col- 
league, Professor Butts, has en- 
listed in the cause of the non- 
leather insoles called Darex, which 
are manufactured by the Dewey 
and Almy Chemical Company, of 
Cambridge, Mass. 

Professor Butts has conducted “a 
series of impartial and highly in- 
telligent tests, designed to prove 
that you never can tell.” ‘In three 
pages of business-paper space, Mr. 
Goldberg, aided and abetted by 
some weird and wonderful text, 
reports the results through the 
medium of distinctive, Goldbergian 
pictures. 

Test No. 1 undertook to answer 
the question: “What is a leather 
insole?” The test technique, care- 
fully diagrammed, involved the use 
of what look to be a calf, a 
bellows, a dancing-girl on a spring- 
suspended platform, a_ whirling 
pulley, and a decanted bottle whose 
contents are pouring, through a 
trough, upon an insole. 

The accompanying text explains: 


To find out just how good an 
insole material leather is, we gave 
a hundred or so samples to Profes- 
sor Butts, with instructions to go 
the limit. He did. The testing ma- 
chinery he invented is probably the 
most intricate, fearsome, and un- 
reliable known to mankind. 

Luckily, the Professor got off on 
a tangent, or there’s no telling how 
far he might have gone. Instead of 
testing the samples, he spent nearly 
all his time trying to determine ex- 
actly what is a leather insole. His 
report is enlightening, if not ex- 
actly accurate. He says: 

“T find that a leather insole can 
be one of 3,749 things. It can be 
made from the hide of several 
species of animal. If the animal 
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has been considerate enough to be 
grabbed by a barbed-wire fence or 
a branding iron, the insole may be 
gaily decorated with small ridges 
and hollows—mementos of the en- 
counter. 

“The insole may be thick or thin. 
It may be from the back or belly of 
the animal, or from the inside or 
the outside of the hide. It may he 
one piece, or anywhere from two 
to twenty pieces, stuck together with 
a sticky substance resembling glue. 

“Tt is interesting to note that in 
digging into some of the samples | 
came upon cardboard deposits (what 
they were doing there is none of 
my business) and in one case I be 
came dangerously entangled in a 
net-like material resembling buck 
ram or canvas. 

“For the guidance of shoe buyers, 
however, I am pleased to report that 
there is one characteristic by which 
leather insoles can almost univers 
ally be recognized. Almost without 
exception, they are brown. 

“In bringing this report to a close, 
I am forced to conclude that there’s 
not a calf in a carload.” 


Test No. 2 sought to answer the 
question: “How strong is an in- 
sole?” Here, of necessity, the test 
ing equipment ran heavier. If ap- 
pearances may be trusted, it in 
cluded a cannon, assorted ponder- 
ous looking weights, a mirror, a 
balance, a revolver, a clothes rack 
—partially dismantled—a step lad- 
der, a telescope, and a_ boxing 
glove. 

The text explains : 


We had a hard time making the 
Professor submit any report on this 
test. He kept hedging, but finally 
we got him cornered. “What's the 
story?” we demanded. “It all de- 
pends,” he answered conclusively. 


_ Finally, however, cross-examina- 
tion drew from the Professor the 
scientific estimate that a leather 
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insole is as strong as a crate of 
omons. 

lest No. 3 was the Soaking-Wet 
Test. Here the instruments in- 
cluded a bathtub, partially filled 
with water and partially filled with 
a citizen who seems to be acting 
as a subject. In addition, there 
are retorts and stills and beakers 
and Bunsen burners—and a mud 
turtle. 


PRINTERS’ 
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ends, somewhat irrelevantly, with 
this: 


I, myself, like tatting better. Well, 
as I’ve said, you can’t satisfy every- 
body. Come and see us soon and 
give my love to Aunt Gussie. 


Test No. 4 was downright basic. 
It set out to answer the question: 
“How scientific is a test?” 

The text takes the form of a 





Rube Goldberg’s depiction of Professor Butts hard at work on Test No. 1— 
“What is a leather insole?” 


The explanatory text is one long 
parenthesis. It reveals: 


This test really is an added 
starter. While the tests were being 
conducted, a man was discovered 
who had been standing in a puddle 
for forty-three hours. When his 
shoes dried, the insoles curled, and 
he was pretty sore. People are get- 
ting sort of careless when they'll 
stand around in water for days, so 
we thought we’d better test insoles 
against permanent immersion. We 
rushed new samples to Professor 
Butts, and he immediately retired to 
the bathroom where he has been 
ever since, except for one interlude 
when his wife wanted to wash out 
her lingerie in the tub. .. . 


At this point, the explanation be- 
gan to go hay-wire; and the report 


dialog between the Professor and 
Mrs. Butts. And by the way, al- 
though Mrs. Butts is in sight—in 
fact, she’s in bed—the Professor is 
nowhere in view. Possibly, he’s 
still in the bathroom. 

Mrs. B. asks: “What are you 
messing with now?” 

The Professor answers: “Look! 
It took 3,000 pounds to force a 
Y% inch punch through this leather 
insole. Think what that means!” 

“It means,” says the unprosaic 
Mrs. Butts, “that I’d hate to rest 
my tootsies on it.” 

The talk goes on from there 
until it draws from the Professor 
this mild rebuke: “My dear, I’m 
afraid you don't understand the 
scientific viewpoint.” 

To which Mrs. B. answers: 
“You're crazy. Come to bed.” 
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They Burned Banc noe 


young, 


Jor Looking through a TELESCOP#fo 
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hd Lord may have created the heavens and the earth we 
announced astronomer Giordano Bruno to Sixteenth Century adoptic 
Venice, but they’re a mere drop in the bucket of creation. ..B ine. 
There are innumerable worlds floating about through space TI 
... Many of them are far greater than our own.... these, | 

Graybeards glowered. This was heresy. The Bible adffing a n 
mitted of only one heaven, one earth. ... : 

Rubbish! fired back Bruno, the Bible is a moral work, no 
a scientific one. 

They threw Giordano Bruno into prison. 

After eight years’ solitary confinement, they burned hi 
at the stake. 


—_— 


Bor no burning could destroy Bruno’s teachings. 

In scattered, secret places, increasing numbers read hi 
works, carried on his researches. 

Reactionary thinking, even today, persists in many quar 
ters of the Christian globe; but the march of the liberal spiri 
is irresistible. 

There will always be hope for the progress of the worl 
because there will always be a strong group of young, liber. 
minds in every community of the world. Here, the tender bu 
of the new idea will be examined without the prejudice o 
hardening arteries. Measured by the needs of the times rath 
than by the practices of tradition. Guarded against the sneer 
of radicalism as well as the frowns of conservatism. Here, th 
new philosophy, the new discovery, the new invention wi 
find an established group to support it with the weight of thet 
numbers. And bring it into the practical use that will quali 
it for acceptance among the traditionally-minded remainde 


In America, as in every other nation, these young, lil 
eral-minded men and women lead the way. For the manufag 
turer, they constitute the true primary market. Throw 
them and their ready support, the new breakfast food or el 
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trical appliance may find the way to the acceptance of the 
more conservative millions. 

And in America it is Liberty magazine, appealing to the 
young, liberal minds from Maine to Oregon, that offers the 
manufacturer his direct introduction to this primary market. 

Companies which advertise to keep old customers will do 
well to keep old media. But companies interested in intro- 
ducing their story of new efficiency, new quality, or new 
service to new millions, are invited to swing country-wide 

WM adoption through the young, liberal leaders in Liberty maga- 
ation... Mine. 
gh space These will buy most readily. These will buy first. And 
these, buying, will start the new idea on a fair way to becom- 
ing a national tradition. 





JULIUS ERNEST KAMMEYER, LL.D. 


MANHATTAN, KANSAS 


Professor of Economics, Kansas State College 


ProressonR KAMMEYER WRITES TO LIBERTY: 


ce “* . . 
I can commend the liberal policies which you outline. 





3 read hi They are certainly in keeping with the times. 
any quar 
eral spiri Dr. JOHN WILLIAM FRAZER 


SELMA, ALABAMA 
Pastor, Church Street M. E. Church, of Selma. Former Chaplain, 214th En 


gineers, U.S. A. Chaplain, Spartanburg Post and South Carolina Division 
f American Legion. Author: The Untried Civilization; What is Heresy? 


Dr. FRAZER WRITES TO LIBERTY: 
et , , ‘ . 

HE Change in the tone of Liberty since you took it over 
has been—well, thrilling, a change from jazz to martial 
music. 

“Liberty’s articles are uniformly well-written, informative, and thought pro- 
voking.”” 





JAMES SIMPSON, Jr. 


CONGRESSMAN FROM ILLINOIS 
CONGRESSMAN SIMPSON WRITES TO LIBERTY: 


ty HAVE been delighted with your clear-cut, sensible, 
conservative editorials that you have been having, and feel 
you are doing much good toward our country in her time of 
need, as Liberty possibly is more responsible for public 
opinion than any magazine of its size in America.” 








ILANS for the operation of the 
advertising review committee 
have been completed. They are now 
ready to be put into effect by the 
committee whose personnel is made 
up of representatives of the Asso- 
ciation of National Advertisers, 
American Association of Advertis- 
ing Agencies and publishers and 
radio broadcasters. 

The final touch to the plans in- 
cludes an important revision, bring- 
ing up for scrutiny, as it will, the 
unfair advertising practices of ad- 
vertisers even should they decline 
to submit these practices to the 
committee for review. 

Thus, such advertisers who re- 
fuse to co-operate and whose use 
of advertising is decided to be in 
violation of the committee’s code, 
may find the verdict against them 
broadcast to the attention of the 
business world generally, and called 
to the attention of law enforcing 
agencies if it is believed that the 


+ 
Jewel Tea Changes 


H. J. Taylor has resigned as vice- 
president and director of the Jewel Tea 
Company, Barrington, Ill., to devote his 
entire time to his duties as president 
of the Club Aluminum Company, Chi- 


cago. 

W. D. Smith, vice-president in charge 
of research of the — company, is 
now also in charge of public relations. 
R. W. Muir, secretary, now heads the 
legal division, succeeding’ F. J. Lund- 
ing, who has been appointed assistant 
to the president. 

George Barrett, formerly head of the 
publications and advertising division, is 
now in charge of personnel, assisted by 
C. L. Stivers, who continues as office 
manager. 

C. N. Watkins has been appointed in 
charge of the publications and advertis- 
ing division. 





Joins Jennings Company 


Review Committee Ready to Work 


+ 


| 


J. Kenfield Morley has joined the ad-~ 


vertising department of O. D. Jennings 

Company, Chicago, automatic coin 
controlled merchandising machines. He 
formerly was advertising director of The 
Lloyd-Thomas Company. 


Brayton Changes Headquarters 

Arthur H. Brayton, for a number of 
years editor of the Dry Goods Merchants 
Trade Journal, Des Moines, is now with 


the New York advertising staff of that 
publication, 
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practices are violations of the law. 

Procedure to be followed in this 
attempt of the industry to improve 
self-regulation will take this 
course: If a complaint to the Na- 
tional Better Business Bureau in- 
volves alleged violation of the 
committee’s code, and the Bureau 
believes that the code is violated, 
it will request the advertiser to de- 
sist. If he does not, or does not 
agree with the Bureau, he may 
obtain a hearing before the com- 
mittee. 

Should he decline to appear be- 
fore the committee, the operating 
plan, as revised, the committee will 
consider all the evidence upon 
which the Bureau bases its opin- 
ion, and may make a decision. This 
decision will then be made the sub- 
ject of a bulletin by the Bureau. 

Printers’ INK for May 26, 1932, 
reported the code which is made 
the basis of the committee’s plan 
of operation. 


— 
Western Golfers Meet 


George Morgan won the July tourna 
ment of the Western Advertising Golfers’ 
Association, held at the Chicago Golf 
Club last week, with a low gross card 
of 39—38—77. Runners up were George 
Hartman and H. W. Markward, wh 
tied with 78. 

Linn T. Piper took low net honors 
with 91—17—74, J. Petrie was second 
with 87—12—75. 

Among the guests, J. Carnell and 
D. Laurie tied for low gross honors with 
89 each. T. W. Call won the guests’ 
low net prize with 92—21—71. 

The winning low gross foursome was 
made up of George Hagg, J. L. Mitchell, 
H. W. Markward and D, Laurie. J. W 
Barton, Lloyd Maxwell, L. T. Piper 
and R. A. Sevy combined to take first 
among low gross foursomes. 


Bailey with Frigidaire 
Albert W. Bailey, formerly with the 
Hearst Organization and with the Camp- 
bell-Ewald Company, has joined the pub- 
lic relations staff of Frigidaire Corpora 
tion, Dayton, Ohio, as assistant to James 
W. Irwin, director. 


Appoints Reading Agency 

The Lancaster Paper Tube Manufac 
turing Company, Lancaster, Pa., has 
appointed the W. L. Black Advertising 
Agency, Reading, Pa., to direct its ad 
vertising account, 
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Yes, Selection of Salesmen Can Be 
Scientific Process 


It Can Be Entirely Practical, Too, as Is Shown by This Study of Phoenix 
Mutual’s Rating System 


By Don 


FEW years ago scientific se- 
<1 lection of salesmen was looked 
upon as something that would put 
a very important but exceedingly 
haphazard practice on a_ sound, 
fool-proof basis. Personnel men, 
efficiency experts, psychologists ; all 
had their pet systems and each one 
was guaranteeing to eliminate the 
sizable waste of time and money 
which has always been a part of 
the selection of salesmen. 

Unfortunately, most of the scien- 
tific systems fell far below specifi- 
cations. The result was a reaction 
against them which, in many ways, 
did them an injustice. Frequently, 
scientific methods were discarded 
entirely. In some companies, how- 
ever, they have been retained be- 
cause of their many good points. 

The attitude of a number of sales 
executives is well expressed by 
H. M. Crawford, general sales 
manager, Pacific Gas & Electric 
Company, who says, “We have in 
effect what we think to be as good 
a scientific method as we know how 
to perfect. It is, undoubtedly, of 
great assistance in some funda- 
mental way, but my own personal 
idea is that further than that, it 
is incomplete and always will be. 
What we have done during the last 
few years has been to use the 
scientific system in selection insofar 
as we believed it was effective and 
then put men on the firing line un- 
der the best possible supervision. 

“After a reasonable period of 
trial and test, so to speak, we keep 
the men who are able to show re- 
sults in proper proportion to the 
expense involved.” 

One of the most successful scien- 
tific methods is that used by the 
Phoenix Mutual Life Insurance 


Company. This has been in effect 
more than a decade and, therefore, 
has been subject to much evolution 
and modification, 


Gridley 


“We are not using much in the 
way of definite scientific tests,” 
says Edith Macrum, supervisor of 
sales research. “About ten years 
ago we went through that stage. At 
that time we tried out a great 
many of the tests then in use but 
we found that, while there was 
some indication of probable success 
or failure in most of the tests, the 
correlation was not sufficient to 
make it advisable to continue using 
them.” 

The present system includes the 
following: First, personal history 
score, second, managers’ personal 
impressions based on judgment 
blanks ; investigation of prospective 
salesman’s records; and fourth, 
home office approval. 

The personal history score was 
added to the selection process in 
1923 and was brought up to date in 
1927. It has continued in use since 
that time, a pretty clear indication 
that the company believes that in 
its present form it is of real value. 

The basis of the personal history 
score is a four-page application 
blank which the company calls a 
“Confidential Personal History 
Record.” At the head of the blank 
is the following paragraph: 


Please give some answer to every 
question below. You are consider- 
ing a change of considerable impor- 
tance. You do not want to make a 
mistake in taking this step. The 
fullest information in answer to the 
questions below will enable us to as- 
sist you in making sure you are 
taking a step which will lead to your 
success. 


This paragraph is put in the 
blank because it serves to show 
the salesman that the company is 
interested in hiring only men who 
will be successful and, therefore, 
wants to guard against any appli- 
cant making a mistake in trying to 
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hat {does it all mean?” 


xpands its Washington service... 


: This industry contact is augmented by 
coming “ial d eee en 
special correspondents assigned to the 
ae pond seat of national recovery activities. 
Jeadline- § McGraw-Hill has maintained a Wash- 
Editors § ington Bureau for many years to keep 
ists play is readers apprised of National de- 
“Bvelopments. Paul Wooton, veteran 
Washington correspondent, has _ re- 
Wants to M@ported the National news for Mc- 
him, to Graw-Hill papers since 1917. With 
is stock. him in recent years have been asso- 
ow hew ciated Carter Field and Irvin D. 
. BFoos. To this eminent Washington 
Act is staff has now been added the full time 
Te wants § service of Wallace Thompson, editor 
Control” § of Ingenieria Internacional. In New 
ages and York, Edward P. Warner, editor of 
rts and Aviation, and former Assistant Secre- 
‘ tary of the Navy, has been assigned 
daily are & the task of editorial direction and co- 
20k else- B ordination of effort in matters relating 
interpre- ff to the National Recovery Act. Another 
1ion on McGraw-Hill representative, O. Fred 
ing eco- § Rost, has been assigned to devote his 
entire time to the various trade as- 
sociations which have suddenly been 
paper fits § lifted to a position of heretofore un- 
Hill Pub-§ dreamed-of responsibility. 











— McGraw-Hill is thus serving its read- 
ower orf. with the most prompt and valu- 
& of any Dic business news service it has ever 
ned staffs been its privilege to offer. This ser- 
fill Pub“ 'S reflected in the news and 
ontacting editorial columns of the various pub- 
ind trade lications. 
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sell life insurance if he is not 
equipped to do so. 

The questions asked are too many 
in number for listing here but they 
cover practically every phase of 
the man’s personal history, even 
going into such detail as to ask 
him what he did during his high 
school and college vacations, what 
organizations he belongs to and 
whether he ever made any school 
athletic teams. 


Items of 
Rating 


The items on which he is rated 
are as follows: Age, dependents, 
previous income, occupation, num- 
ber of positions in five years, sell- 
ing experience, number of invest- 
ments, insurance carried, percentage 
of income saved, education, busi- 
ness and correspondence courses, 
present organizations of which he 
is a member, and offices held. Each 
of these items is given a rating and 
total scores range from a 260 low 
to a 470 high. 

“By means of correlation of a 
composite score, as well as the sep- 


arate study of the value of each 
point scored, we selected the thir- 
teen items in a man’s personal his- 
tory which showed the greatest 
relation to future success,” says 


Miss Macrum. “We built up a 
score based on the percentage of 
successes for the different age 
groups, income groups, etc. 

“This is only one part of our 
selection system, but it dloes give a 
manager something to go on be- 
sides the more indefinite part of the 
system. 

“We expect our managers to ex- 
ercise a great deal of judgment in 
interpreting the personal history 
score. As a matter of fact, it is 
the tendency behind the concrete 
item that we wish to measure, 
rather than the actual fact. 

“For instance, it is maturity that 
we are considering when we score 
age. It is general ability and atti- 
tude of success that we are looking 
for in the score for income. Stabil- 
ity must be scored by changes in 
position; social tendencies by the 
organizations of which the man is 
a member, and the offices held; be- 
lief in life insurance by the amount 
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carried; thriftiness by the man’s 
plan for saving; and intelligence, 
to a certain degree, by education. 

“The backbone of selection, how- 
ever, must always be the manager’s 
own personal impression. This, 
however, should be improved and 
clarified by the use of judgment 
blanks for recording those impres- 
sions, and by careful consideration 
of tendencies indicated by the per- 
sonal history score. A manager may 
also secure by means of a judg- 
ment blank the opinion of any of 
the men in his agency concerning 
a prospective salesman.” 

The judgment blank is simple in 
form and follows the general lines 
of a psychological rating scale. For 
instance, the first question is, 
“What is your opinion of his char- 
acter and integrity?” and space is 
left to check the following: “Ab- 
solutely trustworthy,” “high char- 
acter,” “good as general average,” 
“somewhat doubtful,” “unreliable.” 

Some of the other questions are, 
“How does applicant impress you 
as to his sincerity?” “Is he sold 
on life insurance as a profession?” 
“Does he possess enthusiasm and 
imagination?” “Does he possess 
self-confidence and self-reliance?” 
“Has he a good command of En- 
glish?” “Was he successful in his 
last job?” “Has he social in- 
stincts?” “Does he like meeting 
people?” The final question is— 
“Do you want him in the agency?” 

With each question are given 
anywhere from three to five varia- 
tions of opinion so that the man 
filling in the judgment blank does 
not have to do anything more than 
check the particular gradation of 
rating that he thinks fits the ap- 
plicant. 


Making It Easy to Answer 
the Questions 


“We consider the investigation 
of a man’s previous occupation and 
background very important,” con- 
tinues Miss Macrum, “both through 
a confidential inspection report and 
through previous employers and 
references. The information from 
previous employers and references 
is secured on a regular form.” 

The letter sent out to previous 
employers is in four pages witli 
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perforations at the fold. The third 
and fourth pages contain a blank 
for the former employer to fill in. 
This blank is divided into five 
parts which check on the follow- 
ing information: 

\ confirmation of the applicant's 
statement of his term of employ- 
ment with his reference; a con- 
firmation of his reasons for leav- 
ing; a confirmation of the salary 
he states he received; a statement 
asking if the reference is person- 
ally acquainted with his. work; and 
a rating scale which the former 
employer is asked to fill in. 

This rating scale contains the 
following points: Promptness in 
meeting financial obligations, per- 
sonal habits and conduct, industry 
and determination, ability to man- 
age his own time, ability to con- 
vince others, aggressiveness, popu- 
larity with fellow workers, health 
and endurance. The former em- 
ployer is asked to rate each item 
as either bad, poor, fair, good or 
excellent. Finally, the company 
asks, “Would you be willing to re- 
employ him?” 

The letter sent to references is 
worth quoting : 


Mr. Wallace H. Smith of 582 
Newark Avenue, Jersey City, is ap- 
plying to us for a selling position 
and refers us to you, as a previous 
employer of .Mr. Smith. 

It will assist him in getting prop- 
erly placed if you will kindly answer 
the questions on the attached sheet. 
An addressed envelope is inclosed 
for your reply. You realize, we are 
sure, that you will be of real service 
to Mr. Smith, if you aid him to 
secure—not necessarily this position 

but the position for which he is 
best fitted. 

Every effort is being made by us 
to select only the highest type of 
representative and when we have 
found such a man we endeavor to 
start him off with the best possible 
chance for success. We require a 
thorough course of training and offer 
him full co-operation. 

In order that Mr. Smith may have 
every consideration, we trust that 
you will give these questions your 
prompt and thoughtful attention. 


Finally, the salesman comes up 
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for home office approval. If, on the 
basis of personal opinion, investiga- 
tion, and the personal history score, 
a manager decides that he wishes 
to take on a prospective salesman, 
he submits this information to the 
home office, in order that he may 
have the benefits of the wider ex- 
perience of the agency staff in 
reviewing the papers of prospective 
life insurance salesmen. 

“We feel that we have passed 
the super-scientific stage,” says 
Miss Macrum. “Today our selec- 
tion system is geared to help the 
managers exercise careful judg- 
ment on all possible points to be 
considered rather than to furnish 
an automatic formula for selec- 
tion.” 

In commenting on the working 

out of the system, Miss Macrum 
makes the following interesting and 
significant observations : 
* “In the course of the last few 
years, we have improved all the 
forms, particularly our judgment 
blank and our employer and ref- 
erence forms. We believe that our 
most recent managers’ rating form 
enables a manager to make a pretty 
careful analysis of his personal im- 
pressions on all important qualifi- 
cations. Our employer and refer- 
ence forms we have worked out 
with an idea of securing a definite 
rating from that employer or ref- 
erence on specific qualifications. 

“We are using an article which 
appeared in Printers’ INK, March 
27, 1930, to call attention to the 
need for a careful personal investi- 
gation whenever a non-committal 
employer letter is received. 

“While we have made no changes 
in our personal history score in the 
last six years, we have continued 
our research on various phases of 
selection. 

“An example of this is a study 
of the number of interviews which 
a manager should have in order to 
select salesmen properly. There is 
a decided relation here between care 
in selection as evidenced by the 
number of interviews a manager 
has with a prospective salesman, 
and this man’s future success in 
the life insurance business. We 
believe that this works both ways. 
Further interviews enable a man- 
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A CITY 1S 
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a Family Magnified 


Tora figures are often 
bewildering. . They distort 
perspective by their very 
immensity. 

A city like Philadelphia, 
with two million people, is an 
impressive place: There are 
towering skyscrapers, thou- 
sands of factories, great stores, 
a hundred diversions, a thou- 
sand interests. 


It would seem a difficult 
task to strike a common chord 
with all of these varied in- 
terests .. . to find a harmonious 
point of view among lawyer, 
doctor, merchant, housewife. 


Yet there is a common bond 
—a place where the thousand 
interests of the day merge into 
one, and that is—the home. 


Reach the family, and you 





reach a city, for a great city 
is just a family magnified! 

It is logical, perhaps, that 
here in America’s greatest 
home center a great home 
newspaper should have grown. 
The circulation of The Phila- 
delphia Bulletin is more than 
half a million daily. (Two and 
one-half times the circulation 
of any other Philadelphia 
evening newspaper, more than 
all morning newspapers com- 
bined.) 

It is the family newspaper 
of nearly every Philadelphia 
home. Its growth and con- 
tinuing strength come partly 
from the unusual interest it 
holds for every member of the 
family: The growing boy or 
girl, just getting a grasp upon 
things; the mother with her 
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The Evening Bulletin, in 
1932, carried more na- 
tional advertising than 
any other week-day news- 
paper in America. 


daily home-making problems; 
the father watching the trend 
of current events; the banker 
who wants accurate financial 
news; the business woman who 
must keep abreast of the times; 


—the housewife seeking a 
new recipe; the lawyer who 
wants informed editorial opin- 
ion. The doctor, the teacher, 
the club woman, the sales peo- 
ple in every store. 


In hundreds of intimate 
ways, The Bulletin touches 
the daily lives of more than 
half a million families. It 
informs and instructs, enter- 
tains and advises; helps them 
decide where to go and what 
to do; what and where to buy. 
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It has been a member of 
their family group for more 
than a generation . . 
member of their own choosing, 
for premiums or contests have 
never been used to influence 
Bulletin circulation. 


Its advertising pages “sit in” 
at those important family 
councils where purchases are 
decided by common consent. 


The Philadelphia Bulletin 
simplifies the problem of 
reaching a great city market, 
because of its acceptance in 
nearly every home. And it 
provides a further economy 
for the advertiser by keeping 
its cost one of the lowest 
in America. 


THE EVENING BULLETIN 


ROBERT McLEAN, President 
WILLIAM L. McLEAN, Jr., Vice President and Treasurer 


PHILADELPHIA 


New York 247 Park Ave. Le ay 333 N. Michions Ave. 


troit 321 Lafayette Bivd. 


© 1933, Bulletin Co. 


Boston 755 Boylston St. 
cisco 5 Third St. 
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ager to make a better selection, and 
also put the prospective salesman 
in a better position to decide 
whether or not he wishes to enter 
the life insurance business with the 
Phoenix Mutual. 

“Perhaps the most important 
study we have made recently is a 
study of our last two years’ ter- 
minations, which sheds light on the 
subject of selection. At the time 
any contrgct is canceled, we analyze 
the man’s record, and secure in- 
formation from the manager, so 
that studies may be made of the 
causes of failure. . 

“A large proportion of these 
failures are directly traceable to 
selection. Important factors are: 
Age (too young or too old) ; atti- 
tude of man’s wife; type (not 
sufficiently aggressive or too analy- 
tical) ; financial condition; laziness ; 
lack of organized effort; and evi- 
dence that a man was never suffi- 
ciently sold on the life insurance 
business. 

“It is difficult to apply this in- 
formation to the problem of se- 
lection. 

“For instance, a man of a certain 


+ 
Ahrens Appoints Dahl 


J. O. Dahl has been appointed edi- 
torial director of Hotel Management and 
Restaurant Management, published by 
the Ahrens Publishing Company, New 
York. He succeeds James S. Warren, 
who has been appointed managing editor 
of Elks Magazine. 

Ray Fling continues as_ editor of 
Restaurant Management. R. T. Hunting- 
ton, former managing editor of Hotel 
World Review, becomes associate editor 
of Hotel Management. 


Jaeger Directs Marquette 


a al 
Cement Sales 
F. L. Jaeger has been appointed gen- 

eral sales manager of the Marquette 
Cement Company, Chicago. He was pre- 
viously Southern district sales manager 
at Memphis, and is succeeded in that 
capacity by H. W. Graupner, who has 
been special Arkansas representative. 


Has Two New Accounts 
Charles Austin Bates, Inc., New York 
advertising agency, has been appointed 
to direct the advertising accounts of Les 
Parfums de Molyneux, Inc., New York, 
using style publications, and the Con- 
necticut Valley Brewing Company, 


Meriden, Conn., using newspapers and 
outdoor display in distributors’ terri- 
tories. 
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age may be too young, while an- 
other man of the same age may be 
plenty old enough, or, between two 
older men, one may be adaptable 
to life insurance selling, while the 
other is too firmly set in his habits 
of thought. The attitude of the 
man’s wife is sometimes concealed. 
The true financial picture is some- 
times difficult to obtain. The retir- 
ing man may appear aggressive, and 
the lazy man energetic. 

“We feel, however, that in 
bringing these points to the at- 
tention of our managers we are 
helping them to make a better 
analysis of the men they are now 
taking on. 

“We are attempting to face this 
problem by showing our managers 
that it is not any single factor 
which causes a man to fail, but, 
rather, a combination of character- 
istics or circumstances. We are 
pointing out the combinations of 
characteristics or circumstances 
which are likely to result in fail- 
ure. If a prospective salesman falls 
short on one qualification, certain 
other qualifications are increas- 
ingly important.” 


+ 


Grunow and U. S. Radio 
Merge 


The Grunow Corporation, Chicago, 
electric refrigerators, and the United 
States Radio & Television Company, 
Marion, Ind., have merged as the Gen 
eral Household Utilities Corporation 
William C. Grunow, who headed the 
Grunow corporation, is president of the 
new organization. J. Clarke Coit, who 
was president of U. S. Radio, is chair 
man of the board of directors. 


Sterling Strikes Oil 


Ross S. Sterling, until recently gov 
ernor of Texas and former publisher of 
the Houston Post-Dispatch, directed pro- 
duction of the first oil well in which he 
has had a direct interest since his re- 
tirement in 1924 as president of the 
Humble Oil & Refining Company. The 
well, which has an estimated daily 
capacity of 10,000 barrels, is owned by 
the Miramar Corporation, of which Mr 
Sterling is manager. 


Made Gillette Export Manage: 

The Gillette Safety Razor Company 
Boston, has appointed as export manage: 
Louis D. Ricci, who for many years has 
been vice-president of the Foreign Ad 
vertising and Service Bureau, Inc., New 
York, which handles Gillette’s overseas 
advertising. 
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Fiom a Socony-Ethyl advertisement 











Towser Can Make Advertisements 
More Interesting 
By Thayer Cumings 


Of Batten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn, Inc. 


PUPPY sleeping on the hot 
L\ sidewalk suddenly raises his 
head, blinks sleepily at people as 
they hurry by for lunch and lazily 
thumps his tail. 

An old lady stops, strokes the 
dog’s head. A young girl, wire- 
haired-fox-on-leash, comes over 
and tries to make friends. A news- 
boy kneels down and chats for a 
moment. An elderly un-Gilletted 
gentleman rubs the pup’s back with 
the end of his walking stick... . 

An Italian flower-seller’s cart 
and horse stand on a corner near 
my office. A man with a violin case 
under one arm comes over and 
pats the horse’s nose. A child asks 
her mother if she can stroke the 
animal’s neck. A salesman in a 
hurry for a green light, darts for- 
ward with a flying slap of affection 
on its chestnut flank. . 

People are funny 
that way. 

Show me one dog 
shop (sic) in the 
city that doesn’t 
attract people to its 
window. Show me 
1 cage in the zoo 
that doesn’t fasci- 
nate a crowd, young 
or old. Show me 
yne elephant that 
doesn’t still draw 
forth aahhs of ad- 
miration from those 





watching the big circus parade. 

Why is it? 

It’s hard to say; but animal-in- 
terest very definitely exists and its 
roots go back to the days when 
your and my _ great-great-great- 
great-great-great-grandfathers were 
queer-looking punks capering 
around the Paleolithic hills. 

One of these days advertisers 
will wake up to the fact that 
animals can go to work for them. 

People are interested in people. 
That’s why advertisements with 
pictures of people doing things are 
usually more interesting net than 
those without. 

Most people are also interested 
in animals. Why don’t they appear 
more often in advertisements? You 
see a number of paintings of 
animals. But I mean some real, 
honest action-photographs ? 

Once in a while 
a few crop up and 
they produce a re- 
freshing effect. 
Listerine once ran 
an advertisement 
illustrated by a 
dog’s head (re- 
member, that slam 
at bogus testimo- 
nial advertising ?). 
And there were 
the two Texaco 
“Scotties.” Penn- 
sylvania Crude Oil 
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using the tiger shown on the previ- 
ous page from a photo by Dr. F. 
Hauchecorne to draw an analogy 
on. lubrication. The famous Ethyl 
animal series. And Paul Hesse’s 
beautiful police dog certainly has 
done yeoman’s duty for Socony. 
But interesting advertisements 
like these are few and far between. 
There’s a lot of appeal in some 
animals’ faces. Maybe there is some 
place you can use them, if not as 
a major illustration, perhaps as a 
spot that will materially help liven 
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that jaded old  corner-coupon. 

Haven’t you got a dog around 
the house, or a horse, or a cat that 
would look good peeking around 
the dotted line? 

Somewhere in your visits to the 
zoo haven’t you seen a grinning 
ape or a grade-A elephant or a 
droll giraffe that might spruce up 
some paragraph in your copy? 

If you have, there’s a pretty good 
chance that more people will notice 
your advertisement. Notice. Notice. 


“ ” 


Not just “see 


“Scotties” in Training 


WO more Scotch terriers may 
soon be capering through the 
advertising pages. Preliminary steps 
already have been taken to intro- 
duce them into the society of trade- 
mark characters. 
When, as and if they go to work, 
it will be for the Scott Paper Com- 


+ 


Death of J. S. Burnet 


J. Sidney Burnet, chairman of the 
board of the Burnet-Kuhn Advertising 
Company, Chicago, died at Harbor 
Springs, Mich., last week. He was 
fifty-eight years old. 

He had been associated with the ad- 
vertising agency business at Chicago for 
twenty-two years, beginning in 1911 when 
he left the practice of law to join the 
former Nichols-Finn Advertising Com- 


pany. 

In 1915 he and Paul H. Kuhn or- 
ganized the Burnet-Kuhn agency, Mr. 
Burnet serving as its president con- 
tinuously until two years ago. At that 
time ill health made necessary a partial 
retirement from his duties and he be- 
came chairman of the board. 


- 
Conover Company Elects 
Edgar S. Stoddard, chief development 

engineer and factory superintendent, -has 

been elected a vice-president and R. R. 

Kennedy, sales manager, has been elected 

a member of the board of directors of The 


Conover Company, Chicago, electric 
dishwashers. hey assume vacancies 
caused by the resignation of E. D. 
Watt as vice-president and director. 


Directs Jelke Sales 

W. T. Woodward has been appointed 
eneral sales manager of the John F. 
Felke Company, Chicago, Good Luck 
margarine and other food products. He 
was formerly sales manager of the 
Phoenix Hosiery a oy and for 
eight years was with the Curtis Pub- 
lishing Company. 


pany, Chester, Pa. Application for 
registration of the trade-mark, 
Scotties, already has been made by 
this company. 

At the present time, the company 
informs Printers’ Ink, plans for 
use of the new mark is in the 
purely experimental stage. 


+ 


Heads Cleveland Club 
for Third Year 


For the first time in the history of the 
Cleveland Advertising Club, a president 
was re-elected to serve a third consecu- 
tive term. Charles Kellstadt, Cleveland 
manager for Sears, Roebuck & Company, 
was elected to the presidency for the 
third year in succession at a meeting, 
last week, of club trustees. 

_The other officers elected are: First 
vice-president, Harry Dankworth, pres- 
ident of the Dankworth Co.; second vice- 
president, Harry Howlett, commercial 
manager of Station wHK, and treasurer, 
Harry D. insor, secretary of Wm. 
Ganson Rose, Inc. 

Horace Treharne, secretary-manager, 
was re-elected, 


Saltex to Churchill-Hall 


The advertising of Saltex, a product 
for keeping salt dry and free-flowing, 
ase ag by the Beco Laboratories, Long 
sland City, N. Y., has been placed 
with Churchill-Hall, Inc., New York. 
Newspapers are being used in New York, 
Philadelphia, Newark and other Eastern 
cities. 


G. F. Smith with J. & J. 


George F. Smith, for the last year gen- 
eral sales manager, J. A. Tumbler 
Laboratories, Inc., Baltimore, has re- 
signed to become assistant to the pres- 
ident of Johnson & Johnson. Mack M. 
Esterson, vice-president in charge of 
Tumbler sales, will assume the duties 
of direct sales manager. 
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Something has happened 
in PITTSBURGH! 





8 Year Record Broken 


in. » » New Passenger Car Registrations 


in Allegheny County, gaining 50.1% 
in May over April, 1933. Also gain- 
ing 34.7% in May as compared with 
May, 1932. 


From Pittsburgh Business Review 


AND Speaking of GAINS ” » 


The Pittsburgh Sun-Telegraph was the 
only Pittsburgh daily newspaper to 
Gain* in Automotive Display Adver- 
tising in June as compared with June, 


1932. 


*From Media Records, Inc. 


New Car purchases, when so astonishingly above normal 
seasonal rises, indicate a very attractive market of selling 
opportunities . . . Pent-up buying urges are again on 
the make” in Pittsburgh . . . Habits for buying nationally 
advertised merchandise are again in the formative period 
... Alert advertisers will be addressing their selling 
messages during the Recovery Era to the receptive, money 
spending family readers of 


THE PITTSBURGH 


SUN-TELEGRAPH 


PAUL * Bee oe 
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@ The new buying habit which prevails in 
America today — purchase on advice of 
“family council”—is the inevitable result 
of any period of economic reconstruction. 
The last few years have taught the adver- 
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BATTLE OF 
1935 
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ppeal must be 


implaced in media 
ir@all surely see it. 


t of the family 
any one to the 


THERE IS JUST ONE WAY 
TO PUT OVER OUR 
PRODUCT TODAY... 

SELL THE ENTIRE FAMILY! 


exclusion of others—is equally dangerous. 

That’s why many business strategists of 
today concentrate their attack in the me- 
dium which reaches the family in its united 
state—THE AMERICAN MAGAZINE. The 


SEE NEXT PAGE 
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policy of this publication is to interest every member of 
the more than 1,800,000 families which subscribe to it— 
mothers, fathers, sons and daughters. 

Weigh the advantages of concentrated attack in the 
“family” magazine against scattered shots in media with 
highly selective readership. For economy ... for effec- 
tiveness ... for strategy. . .THE AMERICAN MAGAZINE 
belongs at the head of the advertising list. 


Lhe 


merican Magazine 
ILA the family 


THE CROWELL PUBLISHING COMPANY...NEW YORK 
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Some First-Hand Observations 
on Recovery Act 


Every Indication That Increased Advertising Will Be a Vital Factor in 
Success of Government’s Plans 


By C. B. Larrabee 


Washington, D. C. 


Ne one who has not been to 
1‘ Washington can get a true 
picture of the Administration’s 
handling of the problems brought 
up by the National Industrial Re- 
covery Act. Here, in the Nation’s 
capital, there is a chance to see a 
government working out one of 
the most revolutionary economic 
policies in its history. 

The Recovery Administration, it- 
self, emphasizes again and again 
the fact that it is being seriously 
hampered by the conjectures of 
half-informed and misinformed 
persons. Persons who have not 
read the Recovery Act or the two 
bulletins issued by the Recovery 
Administration are in no position 
to judge finally on any points or 
policies. General Johnson is em- 
phatic in his efforts to make this 
clear. 

Anyone who makes a trip to 
Washington and who hears the 
views of officials in the Department 
of Agriculture and the Recovery 
Administration, comes away with 
certain definite views. 

+ * . 

The Administration is interested 
right now, primarily, in wages and 
hours. Its attitude, often expressed 
publicly, is that the only road to 
recovery is in increased employ- 
ment and increased purchasing 
power and that everything must be 
subordinate to the accomplishment 
of these two goals. 

General Johnson, in a conference 
with more than fifty business-paper 
editors last Friday said: 

“The first phase of the operation 
of this law is to spread employment 
and try to create a consuming 
power for the greatest market in 
the world, which we undoubtedly 
have. The first thing to do, never 
leaving sight of the main purpose 
of this Act, is to put these people 


back to work. If you don’t do that 
you are going to have a crash. It 
will be like a man who exposed 
himself to smallpox and lost sight 
of the vaccination that was right 
in front of him. To see if we can 
start this upward spiral is the 
reason why we place so much em- 
phasis at this early stage of the 
game on hours and wages.” 
=. 

Because of this fundamental be- 
lief in the necessity of increased 
employment and increased wages, 
the Government is primarily inter- 
ested in putting into effect codes 
in those industries that employ the 
most men. It is known that a 
number of codes from smaller in- 
dustries have been presented to 
Washington but these are being 
shelved temporarily until the Gov- 
ernment has finished with those 
codes that apply to the large wage 
industries. 

As a matter of fact, many of the 
minor codes will be seriously af- 
fected by the major codes and 
therefore it would be unwise, at 
the present time, to hold hearings 
on minor codes until the major 


ones are out of the way. 
* * * 


As I have already said, the Ad- 


ministration is highly impatient 
with people who base their con- 
jectures on rumors without having 
read the Act and Bulletins No. 1 
and 2. Bulletin No. 1 contains the 
President’s statement outlining the 
policies of the Act and Bulletin 
No. 2 tells how codes should be 
submitted. These are the official 
statements of the Administration 
up to the present time and should 
be read carefully and read again 
and again. 

General Johnson said in his con- 
ference with the business-paper 
editors, “Most everything else that 
has come out has newspaper 
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Harris & Ewing, Washington, D. C. 


Malcolm Muir, president, McGraw-Hill 

Publishing Company, recently ap- 

pointed deputy administrator in Na- 
tional Recovery Administration 


conjecture and mostly wrong. 
Things that are just being consid- 
ered here—plans that have not been 
finally decided upon—are given out 
by newspapers as news. 

“T haven’t anything to say to you 
except to emphasize that you ought 
to keep out of your columns these 
silly conjectures, that you ought to 
emphasize the formal statements 
of policy that have come out.” 

Then the General made a state- 
ment which should be emphasized 
in all talks with people who claim 
to know what they are talking 
about and who are basing their 
talks on deductions from rumors 
about the Administration’s attitude. 
Said the General, “Just remember 
that we don’t mean more than we 
say and that we do mean what we 
say.” 

* * * 

This means very definitely that 
the Administration is standing ab- 
solutely behind the statements that 
President Roosevelt and General 
Johnson made to the A. F. A. 
Convention at Grand Rapids. 

At the present time the indus- 
tries dealing with advertising are 
being riddled by rumors that the 
code of this industry or that indus- 
try will practically eliminate adver- 
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tising and that this company or 
that company cannot go ahead with 
its advertising problems because it 
believes that the Recovery Act is 
aimed against increased advertising 
volume. 

Let me quote President Roose- 
velt’s statement : 

“I_wish you would say that | 
hope the high standards which have 
made good advertising an eco- 
nomical and social force of vital 
importance to us all will be con- 
tinued. Your co-operation will be 
valuable to the restoration of im- 
proved levels and flow of trade. It 
will also help business and indus- 
try to return to better things. By 
doing these things you will be 
serving your country and Govern- 
ment.” 

Let me quote Generai Johnson 

He said, “Advertising is certain 
to be an important factor in the 
new industrial relationship estab- 
lished under the terms of the Act. 
In its effect, the law will bring to 
the fore the sales problems of the 
manufacturer and will emphasize 
the importance of an accurate 
knowledge of his market. Good 
advertising will become more es- 
sential than ever. 

“It will be in a position to help 
the business executive avoid those 
wasteful and expensive practices of 
selling which so often add needless 
costs to needed products, Good 
advertising is opposed to senseless 
price-cutting and to unfair com- 
petition. These are two business 
evils which we hope to reduce 
under the new plan of business 
administration. 

“Constructive selling competition 

will be as strong as ever and there 
will be great need for aggressive 
sales and advertising efforts. The 
only kind of competition that is 
going to be lessened is the destruc- 
tive, cut-throat kind of competition 
which harms industry and the pub- 
lic as well. 
_ “There should be more competi- 
tion than ever in presenting quality 
products to consumers and in sell- 
ing these products. What we are 
going to need more than ever is 
energetic, intelligent, honest efforts 
to sell goods to people who are to 
use them. 
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“Advertising must help business 
and the Government alike to bring 
about the new order of things as 
quickly as possible. In doing this, 
of course, we will be helping to 
bring trade back to normal vol- 
ume. 
yy who has talked with 
General Johnson knows that he 
does not mean more than he says 
and that he does mean what he 
savs. Read his statement in the 
light of that fact. Then the next 
time some rumor-monger comes 
around and makes a doleful pre- 
diction about the future of adver- 
tising quote General Johnson. 

Se ie 


It is interesting to find out that 
the Recovery Administration feels 
that many retail practices are com- 
mon to all retailers and that this 
being the case the best code would 
be a horizontal code for retailing 
generally. 

Well-informed men in the retail 
field believe that such a solution 
is impossible. On the other hand, 
the Administration’s attitude indi- 
cates that it will be pretty rigid 
in its construction of retail codes 
and that when the smoke has blown 
away retailers in all lines of busi- 
ness will find themselves operating 
under many of the same provisions 
as their fellow retailers no matter 
in what line they are. 

If I may be pardoned at least 
one conjecture (and it is based on 
a statement by General Johnson) 
it is my belief that a code such as 
is proposed by the chain stores, 
with its fifty-four-hour week and 
$10 minimum wage, will not come 
anywhere near meeting the Admin- 
istration’s views, 

* * * 

The Administration is definitely 
opposed to practices of selling at 
less than cost of production. It 
believes in open-price agreements 
and it believes in this way that 
business men should report their 
sales and the prices at which they 
made those sales. 

At present the Administration is 
not prepared to state definitely its 
attitude toward the adding of over- 
head costs to fixed prices. This 
will have to be worked out at some 
hearing, perhaps the drug hearing, 
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when the problem comes definitely 
to the fore. Until such time, then, 
any further statements of the Gov- 
ernment’s attitude, unless they are 
made officially, will have to be 
based solely on conjecture. 

Tit ae 


It has been said that the Govern- 
ment is against the installation of 
new equipment. Those who hold 
this view base their belief on cer- 
tain sections of the Cotton Textile 
Code. 

General Johnson says, “I think 
that the necessary installation of 
new equipment should go forward. 
If you stop inventiveness and prog- 
ress that would be very stupid. I 
do think that for a short period it 
would be wise to not emphasize 
the installation of machinery that 
would tend to further reduce the 
field of employment. It is not our 
purpose here to stop economic 
progress.” 

es 

The attitude of the Administra- 
tion is not that it is taking control 
of business but that it is planning 
to let business govern itself. 

Officials of the Administration 
point out that for a number of 
years business has said that it has 
been unable to put through many 
progressive ideas because it is 
afraid of the Sherman Act and of 
the Federal Trade Commission, In 
other words, business has been told 
what not to do but not what it 
could do. 

The Administration believes that 
under the National Industrial Re- 
covery Act it is giving business 
men an opportunity to get together 
and, under the auspices of the Gov- 
ernment, agree to eliminate those 
vicious practices which have been 
against both business and public 
interest. If business is not courag- 
eous enough or sincere enough to 
eliminate these practices it is not a 
failure of the Act, but a failure of 
business itself. 

It is obvious, however, that this 
does not give those business men 
who will not play ball a license to 
stay out of the game. Various units 
in the business world are so de- 
pendent upon each other that it is 
essential that there be a unanimity 
of action. Therefore, the manufac- 
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turer who will not play ball is go- 

ing to be called to bat whether he 

likes it or not. 
aa * 

It is obvious in Washington that 
the Administration does not want 
business to bring its petty quarrels 
to the code hearings. Of course 
some of these petty quarrels are 
bound to enter into discussion but 
the Administration hopes that so 
far as pgssible these will be ironed 
out before codes come up for hear- 
ing. 

On the other hand, minorities are 
going to be given a chante to make 
an honest statement of their cases. 
Fair play in the public interest is 
the aim of the Government. 

* 


It is obvious that the Government 
over-estimated the power of trade 
associations generally. However, it 
has had plenty of evidence that for 
every strong association there are 
dozens of weak ones and it is now 
operating on that belief. 


Where a few days ago the Ad- 
ministration was impatient to re- 
ceive codes, it is now being. flooded 
with them. Practically every lead- 
ing industry has a code in Wash- 
ington and the few glaring excep- 
tions are busily working to have 
something to present to the Gov- 
ernment. 

* * * 

The visitor’s first impression on 
arriving in Washington is one of 
tremendous confusion.- The Re- 
covery Administration has recently 
moved to the Department of Com- 
merce Building and seems to be 
operating in a condition of chaos. 

However, if a visitor will stay a 
few minutes he will find that be- 
hind the chaos is a definite purpose 
and that in reality an astounding 


+ 


Donne Gets Loan Post 
W. G. Donne, head of the new busi- 
ness and advertising department of the 
Chicago City Bank & Trust Company, 
has been appointed Illinois manager for 
the new Federal Home Owners’ Loan 
Corporation. 


Hardin with Lee & Phillips 


Hanford L. Hardin, originator of a 
cost system which bears his name, has 
joined Lee & Phillips, Inc., New York, 
typographers. 
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amount of work is being done. 

The men at the head of the Re- 
covery Administration are tireless 
workers and although they are cry- 
ing for shorter hours for industry 
generally, they are putting in their 
fifteen and eighteen hours a day 
without any complaint. 

The result is that out of chaos 
is gradually coming an ordered 
regime. 

oe. 

One of the most interesting and 
effective things that the Adminis- 
tration has done at the present time 
was to co-operate with the editors 
of members of the Associated Busi- 
ness Papers. 

For a solid day more than fifty 
of these editors visited leading of- 
ficials in Washington from Pres- 
ident Roosevelt down. 

In almost no case was any at- 
tempt made to dodge the most pene- 
trating questions put by the editors, 
nor was there any attempt to limit 
the time given these men. 

The sessions with General John- 
son and with Secretary Wallace 
and his assistants in the Depart- 
ment of Agricultyre were most 
fruitful in bringing about a better 
understanding between the editors 
and the Government officials. 

The management of the Asso- 
ciated Business Papers is to be 
congratulated on sponsoring this 
meeting and the Government of- 
ficials are to be congratulated for 
their frankness in discussing vital 
problems with the editors. 

The business press is going to 
play a tremendous part in bringing 
about the success of the present re- 
covery efforts. That this is real- 
ized by the Government was in- 
dicated thoroughly by the reception 
the business-paper editors were 
given. 


+ 


School Account to Daugherty 


The Missouri Military Academy, Mex- 
ico, Mo., has appointed Jimm Daugherty 
Inc., St. Louis advertising agency, to 
direct its advertising account. Magazines 
and newspapers are being used. 


Wabash Appoints Chappelow 


The Wabash Railway Company, St. 
Louis, has appointed the Chappelow 
Advertising Company, of that city, to 
direct its advertising, effective August 1 
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Want to 
Test New York City 
at 12c a Line—? ? 


Testing in other places is all right, but when you hit New York 
City, the cost of a test sounds like an appropriation rather 
than a test. 


Now, instead of testing your copy for New York in the middle 
West, or upstate, or anywhere else, why not test it right on the 
premises, so to speak. Here’s how— 


Right across the Hudson River is Hudson County, including 
Jersey City, Hoboken, Union City and a few others closely knit 
into one city, with a population density greater than on Man- 
hattan Island. Thousands of them are New York business men 
and women, and Hudson countyites have a metropolitan outlook 
on life. 


If copy will pull in Hudson County, it will pull in New York 
City. 


The JERSEY OBSERVER does a good job in this territory— 
40,000 circulation—rate 12c a line—-and a live merchandising 
staff will cooperate. 


Ask GILMAN, NICOLL & RUTHMAN men about “Observer 
City.” 


Jersey Observer 


OFFICES 
HOBOKEN - JERSEY CiTY - UNION CITY 











Good Merchandising Is Answer to 


Profitless Selling 


What Happened When This Chain-Store System Went After th 
Problem on a Safe and Sane Basis 





prices for the producer. 


particularly timely reading. 





of the Pacific Coast Advertising Clubs at Sacramento. 
of all the current discussion about the Industrial Recovery Act it is 


| he this thoughtful paper Mr. Doe holds that there is a vast and 
clean-cut difference between profitless selling and legitimate price 
cutting. He is, of course, setting forth the chain-store view. But he 
backs up his statements hy a factual description of a recent merchan- 
dising event put on by the Safeway Stores in which good advertising 
not only increased Sales for the stores but raised the level of market 
He told this story at the recent convention 


In the midst 





By R. W. Doe 


Vice-President, Safeway Stores, Inc. 


N this business of profitless 

selling—just what is the status 
quo? An Arkansas negro asked 
his colored preacher what he meant 
in his sermon, when he referred to 
all the troubles of his congregation 
as the status quo and the preacher 
thought a second, pulled his bow- 
legged spectacles out to the end 
of his perspiring nose, shot a bel- 
ligerent look out over the top of 
those thumb-marked glasses and 
said, “status quo, means—de mess 
we's in.” 

His explanation is most accurate. 
Business institutions arfd the citi- 
zenry generally are in a confused 
state. The situation is tense. First 
we had a bank holiday that put a 
chill into our hearts and regrettably 
some of those hearts will never 
thaw out. 

Then we found a broadcasting 
President by our fireside, words 
of wisdom, words of worry and 
also words of comfort came direct 
from him to the people and all of 
this complicated the matter. Then 
we had the Farm Relief Act and 
more lately, the Industrial Re- 
covery Act with suggestions for 
controlling production, regulating 
competition, artificially raising 
prices, sanctioning price fixing, 


national steps of unionization and 
least, 


last but not Government 





that the outstanding thing that 


interest in supervised advertising 

The millennium has certainly ar- 
rived for the union organizer and 
for the trade association’s pro- 
moter. No wonder business 
jumpy and perhaps irrational. The 
wonder is, that we haven’t had an 
epidemic of delirium tremens on 
top of the current paralysis of the 
pocketbook. 

We are not attempting to be 
critical—we are just trying to in- 
corporate into a few words the 
situation as it is. There is no use 
dreaming about things as we would 
like to have them—let’s frankly and 
directly face the situation as. it 
really is. The situation is trying 
and it has completely unnerved 
some business men. Some have 
“thrown in the towel” and taken 
the count, perhaps needlessly. Some 
are holding steady and some are 
actually going ahead. But too 
many are starting to coast. 

It seems that there are thre 
questions which we should ask our- 
selves. 

First: What are we worrying 
about? 

Second: What do we want to ac- 
complish ? 

Third: How can we best reach 
our objective? 

It seems that we can safely say 
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most businesses are worrying about 
is PROFITLESS SELLING. 

What are the causes of it; how 
has it developed ; and where will it 
end? 

The causes of profitless selling 
are many— but let’s be sure we 
know what profitless selling is. 
Where does price-cutting leave off 
and profitless selling commence? 
It is not so simple to answer as it 
may seem. It seems obvious that 
profitless selling means selling be- 
low cost—but what is cost? 

Is cost the original price paid 
for an article or is it the original 
price paid plus all overhead? We 
can’t even agree on the original 
cost. The big department store 
may say that Cannon towels cost 
15 cents apiece, the small dry 
goods merchant may say they cost 
20 cents and Woolworth will insist 
they cost only 10 cents. All three 
may be truthful. We are discussing 
an intangible—a theory that, like 
most theories, sounds good but is 
very difficult to operate. 

However, it is my opinion that 
the chain-store division of the food 
industry is positively against prof- 
itless selling but not against legiti- 
mate price-cutting and by that we 
mean, protecting the customer’s in- 
terest or keeping the margin of 
profit within reason for the service 
rendered. All retailers are sup- 
posed to serve the public. If they 
are not doing so properly it may 
be one explanation of why so many 
of them fail. 


Where Lies 


the Blame? 


Who is to blame for profitless 
selling? Some say it is the con- 
sumer’s fault because the consumer 
has consistently demanded cheaper 
prices. Some say it is the retailer’s 
fault. We have here at least three 
lines of thought—the independent 
merchant, the voluntary chain mer- 
chant and the corporate chain store. 

The independent has a very firm 
conviction about who is at fault 
and it seems to me I have heard it 
said that he considers the chain 
store to be the “stranger in the 
wood pile’ but before you say 
“yes,” remember, the chain store 
has been insisting that savings 
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could be made between the pro- 
ducer and the consumer by elimi- 
nating needless services ‘and by 
carefully guarding against a too 
wide margin of profit. In other 
words, the chain store is taking 
the waste out of the intermediate 
steps of distribution. 

There may be food for thought 
in a statement by Lew Hahn, 
chairman of Hahn Department 
Stores, who says that “declining 
price levels are to blame, for they 
have turned merchandise into 
dynamite.” 


Are Manufacturers and 
Dealers the Cause? 


Others claim that manufacturers 
are to blame with their deals. And 
they point to sweat shop condi- 
tions in clothing manufacturing, 
but Henry A. Wallace, Secretary 
of Agriculture, seems to blame the 
producers when he says, “We have 
had enough ruthless competition. 
We have had too much discord be- 
tween our major producing groups 
—whether we consider the situation 
of agriculture, of industry, or of 
labor, we find the evil results of 
unplanned production, of low prices 
and low wages that RESULT in 
ruthless competition.” 

It seems safe to say that all of 
us are in some measure to blame 
and we should be honest enough to 
admit it. However, if you want 
to know the real cause of profitless 
selling—ask any intelligent farmer, 
manufacturer or retailer and he 
will probably say that, “the source 
of profitless selling lies in the un- 
intelligent, unplanned, selfish and 
destructive competition on the part 
of the least responsible and the 
least trained of the industrial ele- 
ments.” The unorganized minority 
has again blocked progress. If you 
don’t think they can do it, just 
ask your California Co-operative 
Growers Associations, what the 
“hold-outs” can do to wreck prices. 
Don’t blame the retailer—look to 
the source as indicated by my 
quotation from Secretary Wallace. 

Next we have question No. 2: 
“What do we want to accomplish?” 

Manifestly, the first thing we 
want is more business and may I 
add, more business at a profit. 
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THREE 
MAGAZINES 
IN ONE 


— the New MS CALLS 
mulches her biple life wilh a 
tiple manual of modern hving 


Te travel, to seek out excitement, and pleasure for 
pleasure’s sake, is one side of every woman's life. 
This mood of romance, this need for recreation, is 
met by stories and articles in the first section of the 
new McCall’: Magazine— 


MeCall’s Fiction and News 
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Are her thoughts on the practical business of run 

ning a home? Expert help on the exacting tas of 
simultaneously managing the house, the meals, and 
the children, is collected for her on the pages of 
McCall's second section — 


MeCall’s Homemaking 
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ROWDED DAYS! Company ar- 

/ riving. A house to arrange. Meals 
to plan. Children to watch. Hair to 
wave. Clothes to buy. 

Every woman is compelled by her 
activities to lead a triple life. She must 
play at least three roles—and do all of 
them well. She has her own life to 
lead, recreation, romance, and amuse- 
ment. She must be head of her house- 
hold—an efficient, economical house- 
keeper; a thoughtful, understanding 
mother. And she must care for that 
precious thing, her appearance, her 
personal charm. 

Into this triple life, McCall’s has 
brought three magazines in one—a 
triple manual of modern living. 
McCall’s Fiction and News, McCall’s 
Homemaking, McCall’s Style and 
Beauty. All three magazines bound 


Staying young and charming in spite of her bug life 

ts a pleasurable task to which every modern Ameri- 
can woman gives concentrated attention. For advice 
on clothes, and the intimate care of herself as others 
wee her, she turns te 


MeCall’s Style and Beauty 
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together as a unit, make up the new 
McCall’s. 

See what this does for the adver- 
tiser as well. Now, as in the successful 
department store, like can be grouped 
with like. Is she amusing herself with 
fiction? Paint her a picture of your 
newest contribution to pleasure. Has 
she for an hour dreamed of redecorat- 
ing the living-room? Show her your 
product then, while she is in the 
mood. Is she reading of new fall 
clothes? Tell her what to do about 
her complexion, or her figure. She is 
ready to listen. 

In the new McCall’s there need be 
no fear that advertisers will say the 
right thing to the right woman at the 
wrong time, and dilute the force of 
their messages. For by opportune 
placement of advertising, the new 
McCall's offers its advertisers the ad- 
vantage of readers in the mood to listen. 
McCall’s Magazine, 230 Park Ave- 
nue, New York City. 


Lhe Now 
M‘CALLS 
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Some phases of the Industrial Re- 
covery Act, to some folks, sound 
like a cross between the Karl Marx 
theory, a Trotsky ultimatum and 
an American Federation of Labor 
paradise. I don’t think it’s any of 
the three. The purpose is to en- 
force codes of ethics, classify 
labor, establish business license 
fees and, furthermore, they want to 
fix prices. 

I recognize that I have not an- 
swered the second question—What 
do we want to accomplish? That 
is for the public to decide. 

_ 


Recovery Act 
Answers How 


The third question is, “How can 
we best reach our objective?” The 
answer has been given to us with- 
out our asking for it. And when 
I say “us” I mean industry gen- 
erally. The President has sug- 
gested the Industrial Recovery Act. 

The entire idea is the most 
revolutionary thing that has faced 
business and industry in the history 
of the United States. This is the 
opinion of many who have a back- 
ground of knowledge and the 
brains to know whereof they speak. 

That is one way out, there is 
another way but perhaps the other 
way cannot be as quickly and as 
completely organized. Many busi- 
nesses are directly performing so 
as to prove the statement that 
“constructive merchandising can 
meet the challenge of profitless 
selling.” " 

Perhaps a few examples are in 
order. The first of these is taken 
from our own company’s business 
experiences. 

Nearly two years ago we origi- 
nated the idea of conducting Pro- 
ducer-Consumer Benefit Cam- 
paigns. We reasoned that if we 
could increase the consumption of 
the products of the farm, the 
orchard and the range without 
lowering the market prices there- 
of, we would be doing a tremen- 
dous good to the producer, the 
processor, and the consumer with- 
out hurting any of these three 
groups. This is how we did it: 

We planned and co-ordinated a 
nation-wide sales campaign on dif- 
ferent farm products—one product 
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at a time. We bought the products 
through our regular channels. We 
advertised them at reasonable 
prices—in fact we issued positive 
orders that retail prices were not 
to be cut in a single territory. 

We held meetings of all em- 
ployees at which each program 
was gutlined in detail. We told 
them the needs of the growers and 
the state of the market. We pic- 
tured the entire campaign to them 
and secured their enthusiastic co- 
operation. With this enthusiasm as 
a background we released simul- 
taneously in twenty-one States a 
tremendous amount of newspaper 
linage bringing to the public the 
particular drive of the moment, 
We sought their co-operation in 
this attempt to assist the grower. 

We co-ordinated all of our 
broadcasting activities in each of 
these campaigns. We used a radio 
network over the entire circuit as 
far East as Denver. We invited 
a leading man in each industry to 
be our guest speaker over the air, 
and to explain the conditions in his 
industry. We sent out special store 
posters and suggested displays as 
well as special newspaper ads. 
Our Homemaker’s Bureau, which 
is the woman’s department, dedi- 
cated their entire program to each 
of these special events. They fur- 
nished menus, recipes and new 
suggestions for cooking the several 
items. This entire program cost 
a tremendous amount of money but 
not one cent of it came from those 
associations which represented the 
different industries upon which we 
are concentrating our efforts. 
Nearly all of the growers associa- 
tions gave us their assistance and 
co-operation but not at any expense 
to themselves. 


Results of the 
Campaigns 


_ Perhaps you would be interested 
in knowing just how successful 
these various campaigns were 
During the campaign we showed 
results as indicated in the table 
presented on page 61. 

Such sales increases bolster mar- 
ket prices and we see the farmer 
get more for his crops, at least 
partly because of our efforts. 
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Results in the Safeway Stores’ Producer-Consumer Benefit 


Campaigns 
PORK, sales increased an average of................000ee0ees 50% 
LAMB, sales increased an awerage of.....................05- 141% 
On GRAPEFRUIT we sold forty carloads in two days 
DRIED BEANS, sales increased an average of................ 231% 
(one district reported 775 per cent increase) 
RICE, sales increased an average of....................- 241% 
CALIFORNIA FRESH PEACHES,—we moved over two million 
pounds in two days. 
FLOUR, the increase ran as high as...................0000005 334% 
PRUNES, one district showed an increase of.................. 900% 
WALNUTS, sales increase ran as high as.................... 446% 
RAISINS, sales increased an average of....... Rs ey ee 291% 
And, on the campaign which we have just completed, which was 
dedicated to 
BEEF, we show an average increase of.............. ee 


(Or’a total of ten train loads of Beef sold during the two- 


week campaign.) 





Bear in mind that in each of 
these campaigns we insisted that 
the price should not be cut and 
we insisted that the results should 
be obtained at no expense to the 
grower’s industry. It was just a 
case of co-ordinated action, initi- 
ated with careful planning, backed 
up with enthusiastic salesmanship 
and constructive advertising. 

We do not claim that we are 
entitled to any halos about our 
heads, but we do claim that con- 
structive merchandising can meet 
the challenge of profitless selling 
and we have given you tangible 
examples of how it can be done. 

Many other companies have done 
constructive things. Many new in- 
dustries have been developed by 
the initiative of different firms. 
For instance: Think of the tremen- 
dous industry which has grown out 
of contract bridge. Think of the 
tremendous amount of money being 
spent in beauty shops. Think of 
the radios that are being installed 
in automobiles and of the stagger- 
ing sale of electrical refrigerators. 
All of these things are indications 


— 
Heads Sioux City “Tribune” 


John C. Kelly, in his twenty-first year, 
has become president of the Tribune 
Company, publisher of the Sioux City, 
lowa, Tribune. He succeeds his uncle, 
the late John H. Kelly. 


of constructive merchandising and 
none of them indicates any neces- 
sity for profitless selling. 

When men and Nations are con- 
fused, when industry is jumpy, 
when Panic is among us, isn’t it 
the time, doesn’t your sober judg- 
ment. teil you, that the moment 
has arrived when calmness and 
careful thinking with less talking 
will be a golden asset. Let’s join 
hands for the common good. Each 
group conceding to the other some 
of the contested points. Let’s back 
up our President in his courageous 
efforts. 

It is well for us to remember 
those words which came I think 
from Premier MacDonald, that 
grand old man of Great Britain 
who said in his closing radio ad- 
dress before he left our shores, 
“Let us remember that a selfish 
victory is always destined to be an 
ultimate defeat.” Business men need 
to dig down in their hearts and un- 
cover and utilize a full measure of 
just plain common human kindli- 
= and understanding. We need 

aith. 


+ 


Direct Ferro Enamel Sales 

Paul V. Blackburn and David L. 
Cable have been appointed sales manager 
and assistant sales manager, respectively, 
ra Ferro Enamel Corporation, Cleve- 
and. 








When Products Burst into Speech 


Their Accomplishment Suggests Interesting Possibilities 


By Arthur H. Little 


PERHAPS I ought to view the 
prospect with alarm. But as a 
matter of fact, I look forward with 
interested anticipation to the time 
when competition—the old kind and 
the new+-will wax so hot as to 
cause the products, themselves, to 
take to jawing each other. 

No doubt you've notéced that, one 
after another, the hitherto silent 
and inanimate things that producers 
produce are becoming articulate. 

They’re learning to speak—and 
learning with amazing speed. To 
one who has been exposed to the 
same phenomenon in Nature—for 
example to one who, as a well- 
meaning but befuddled parent, has 
been obliged to determine by trial 
and error whether “Woggle!” 
means that the importunate speaker 
wants a drink of water or the milk 
man’s big bay horse—to such a one 
it is downright astonishing to hear 
a flat-iron that, seemingly, has 
skipped the baby-talk stage en- 
tirely, uncork a remark like this: 

“T’ll do 124 pieces—dresses, slips, 
panties, handkerchiefs, shirts, night- 
gowns, napkins, table cloths—a 
whole ironing, for 12% cents.” 

There, I submit, is a speech! 
Numbers, fractions, polysyllabic 
words, and behind them q mentality 
sufficiently developed in shrewdness 
to ballyhoo a bargain! 

Consider nursing bottles. If you 
have been privileged to observe at 
first hand the more common mani- 









YES,SIR! THEY'RE 
GOING TO LOOK ME 
OVER... AND THEN 
STOP LOOKING! 
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festations of first steps in articula- 
tion, you darned well have con- 
sidered them; but consider nursing 
bottles, now, ‘in a new light. 

From current advertising, | 
quote: 

“*Boil me! Chill me! See if | 
care!’ says the Pyrex.” 

Behind that nonchalance is a 
kind of sophisticated assurance ; and 
the sophistication derives from ma- 
ture experience. For the text pro- 
ceeds : 

“And he knows what he’s talk- 
ing about, as you’ll see for yourself 
the first time you use one.” 

Obviously, if a thing can talk, 
it ought to be able to carry on a 
conversation. It ought to be able 
to engage in dialog. And it is. 

Consider eggs. Perhaps I’m too 
sweeping, and maybe all eggs are 
not yet so well advanced. Consider 
specifically, then, the eggs of Swift 
& Company. Swift eggs not only 
converse, but they also banter. 

Over Swift & Company’s signa- 
ture, and in picture and balloon- 
style small-talk, we follow two 
eggs’ careers. 

First we see the eggs marching, 
side by side, at the head of a com- 
pany of their fellow eggs, into a 
Swift produce plant. 

Says one egg smiling: 
they brought us here.” 

Says the other, wise-cracking: 
“There’s no better place for good 
eggs like us.” 

Now we're inside the produce 
plant. Our conversationalists have 
mounted a packing case. 

Says one: “We've entered the 
best society.” 

Says the other: “Yes! They put 
only the best in these cases.’ 

Next we view a moving freight 
train. Yet not even the novelty of 
travel serves to hush the chatter; 
for, inside one of the cars, the 
eggs are still talking. 

Says one: “I always wanted to 
take a fast ride in a cool car.” 

Says the other (evidently an 


“T’m glad 
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eavesdropper): “I heard them say 
we are traveling 900 miles to the 
best market.” 

The final scene is a frying pan. 
And the talk proceeds. 

Says one egg, with the fine dis- 
regard for grammar that only close 
familiarity with a language will 
justify: “It looks like we’re 
through. It’s a short life and a 
merry one.” 

Says the other (evidently not 
only an eavesdropper, but also a 
fatalist-philosopher ) : “Anyhow, we 
made the best of ourselves.” 

I used to think that the concept 
of sermons in stones and books in 
the running brooks was practically 
poetic. Ingenuously, I assumed that 
the concept’s creator did not in- 
tend us to believe too literally 
that a hardhead or a rivulet could 
carry on a_ sustained discourse. 
But now I’m not so sure. 

I gaze upon the portrait of a 
football. And without any warn- 
ing, the football addresses me as 
follows: 

“Yes, sir! They’re going to look 
me over . . and then stop look- 
ing |” 

Within bewildered me, some- 
where, a small voice answers: “Oh, 
yeah ?” 

“Sure,” the football goes on, 
“they’re going to pick me! I’m 
Reach Official 05, and I’ve cer- 
tainly got what it takes to sell 
footballs in 1933. No other football 
made has the perfect playing action 
of ‘05’—coaches and players all 
over the country know that. 

“And more than ever before, you 
can clinch this year’s wary buyers 
on my economy. I’ve got one of the 
longest, useful lives ahead of me a 
football ever delivered. 

“That’s because I’ve got the 
Reach Double Lining. A lining that 
makes me keep my youthful figure 
throughout an amazingly long life 
—always strictly Official in size, 
weight and shape. 

“This Double Lining is specially 
processed so that it can’t interfere 
a bit with my normal, lively 
bounce. It can mever pull apart and 
cause bulges or dead spots. That’s 
why I keep rifle-like accuracy for 
kicking, passing and handling. 
What’s more, I was born to ‘take 
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it’—my cover was cut from the 
choicest, toughest hide ever used 
for footballs! 

“So, customers are going to look 
me over—and then, ten to one, 
they'll stop looking. Sign me up 





( po) 
124 PIECES 


DRESSES 
suips 
PANTIES 
HANDKERCHIEFS 
sweets 

NIGHTGOWNS 

NAPKINS 
TABLECLOTHS... 


A WHOLE IRONING FOR ONLY 











now—and let me start stopping ‘em 
for you!” 

Awed as I am, I feel that that 
particular oration stopped just short 
of its inevitable climax, and that 
this paragon of footballs ought to 
have added: 

“And by the way, Mr. Dealer, I 
forgot to mention that, in play, I 
call all the signals.” 

For, you see, almost anything is 
possible. In fact, I think it’s prob- 
able. 

Upon the premise of the present, 
upon the accomplished fact of to- 
day, let’s glance ahead. 

Inexorably, as I see it, the kind 
of competition that, for several 
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years, we have been calling the 
newer competition will transcend 
normal competitive lines again. 
And then we'll be in for an enter- 
taining brawl. 

On a Saturday morning, along 
in some October, we'll all open our 
newspapers to find a flat-iron, a 
football, and a half dozen eggs— 
and, for all I know now, a vacuum 
cleaner, a pants-pressing machine, 
and a Ford—all entangled in a 
clinch. »Around them and among 
them there'll be language enough, 
interspersed with dirty digs, to fill 
three issues of The Congressional 
Record. 

“You,” the football will say, out- 
of -the-corner - of - the - mouth-wise, 
“are an egg!” 

“Sez you!” one of the eggs will 
answer. “And if I’m an egg, you're 
a bigger one. You're the same 
shape. The only difference is that 
you're full of wind.” 

“For 12% cents,” the flat-iron 
will put in, “I’ll do dresses, slips, 
handkerchiefs, shirts, nightgowns, 
napkins, table cloths, and panties.” 

“And for 10% cents less,” the 
Ford will offer, “I'll tie your heat- 
ing element into a pretzel !”’ 

Conceivably, with that sort of 
start, and with an assortment of 
starters, almost anything could de- 
velop. 

Really, though, in the interest of 
adding something to the sprightli- 
ness of life, I think it’s too*bad 


oo 


Hankard Directs Ben-Burk 
Sales 


E. M. Hankard has joined Ben-Burk, 
Inc., Boston, 4-in-1 flavors and Con- 
noisseur cordials, as general sales man- 
ager. He was, at one time, with the 
Snider Packing Corporation and, more 
recently, has been with the Mid-Con- 
tinent Laundries, Inc., Oak Park, Ill. 


Heads Arrow Canadian Sales 


C. Norman Shears has been appointed 
general sales manager for Cluett, Pea- 
body and Company of Canada, Ltd., 
Arrow shirts and other products. He 
has been with the company since 1913. 





To Leave Petroleum Institute 


Paul E. Hadlick, secretary of the 


American Petroleum Institute’s division 
of marketing since its organization in 
1930, has resigned, effective August 1. 
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that this idea didn’t become really 
epidemic a few weeks earlier. 

It would have been nice, I think. 
if it had developed at about the 
time, say, when the Ethyl Gasoline 
Corporation whispered into the ears 
of the big oil companies the magic 
symbol, “Q-Compound,” and sent a 
half dozen of them into the jitters, 
As the reader will recall—and, in 
fact, as he still can see today—it 
seems that they were long on 
spirit, but short on strategy. They 
were willing, but uncertain. They 
wanted to fight, but just didn't 
seem to know how. 

Now imagine, say, four gasoline 
pumps, lined up in a row across a 
double-spread, with just borders 
between them. 

Says Pump A to Pump B, con- 
fidentially: “My father can lick 
your father.” 

Says Pump C, overhearing : “My 
father can lick anybody’s father; 
and he’s quicker on the pick-up 
than a cyclone.” 

Says Pump D: “Challenges 
accepted. My father can lick every- 
body’s father; and he’s quicker on 
the pick-up than two cyclones. And 
besides, he’s always oiled up. He 
was born oiled.” 

Says Pump B, after two attempts 
to break in: “What I was about to 
say was that this kind of competi- 
tion is destructive and unethical. 
Furthermore, you're all a lot o’ 
liars.” 


+ 


Arden Advertises 
New Products 


Velva Beauty Film and Ardena Sun- 
proof Cream are new toilet preparations 
added to her line by Elizabeth Arden, 
New York. Newspapers are being used 
as distribution is established. An _ in 
creased advertising appropriation als 
provides for a campaign in magazines 





Gets Spark Plug Account 


Defiance Spark Plugs, Inc., Toled 
has | mage its advertising account with 
the Sun Advertising Company, of that 
city. Magazines, business papers and 
direct mail are being used. 


With Bertram Studios 


Ray Masters has joined The Bertram 
Studios, Inc., Chicago, as secretary o/ 
the organization. He will direct the pro 
duction of art and photography. 
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\¢ hen the campaign depends on 


SPEED! 





One of the automatic casting machines exclusively used by Rapid. 


ose success or failure of a campaign is often a 
matter of TIMING. When time is short, production mana- 
gers turn to Rapid. They know that Rapid is geared to meet 
“unreasonable”’ delivery dates. 

They find that Rapid service is able to take the entire 
problem of making and shipping electrotypes off their hands. 
They find that Rapid plates always give good printing results. 

Rapid’s policy of “Rapid delivery of quality plates’ has 
earned the confidence and the business of many of the 
country’s largest advertisers who order plates by the thou- 
sands. It is attracting and holding other and smaller concerns 

who may order only a plate or two at a time, 
and whose business Rapid always welcomes. 


| RAPIDchop we (a 


The Largest Plate Makers in the Op) 


W. H. KAUFMANN, President CINCINNATI 
Branch Offices... NEW YORK - CHICAGO - PHILADELPHIA 





















War Methods Fight for Recovery 


ELIEVING that the methods 

that were used in the war 
against Germany will work just as 
well in a war against depression, 
the National Recovery Administra- 
tion awarded this week contracts 
for the printing of an insignia of 
co-operation. 

The insignia consists of a blue 
eagle with a sheaf of lightning 
bolts in one claw and a gear wheel 
in the other. Near the eagle are 
the words, “We Do*Our Part,” 
and the initials, “N. 1. R. A.” The 
designer of this insignia is Charles 
T. Coiner, art director, N. W. 
Ayer & Son, Inc. 

It will be distributed to all firms 
co-operating under the Recovery 
Act and it is expected that distri- 
bution will be in full operation 
by August 1. The insignia may 


+ 


H. C. Michaels Joins Riegel & 
Leffingwell 


Harry C. Michaels has joined Riegel 
& Leffingwell, Inc., New York advertis- 
ing agency, as an executive. He was 
formerly vice-president and treasurer of 
the United Advertising Agency, Inc. 
Previous to joining United, Mr. Michaels 
was a member of the firm of Michaels & 
Heath, advertising agency. 


Death of George K. Myers 


George K. Myers, of the advertising 
staff of School Management, died in his 
sleep on July 18 at New York. He was 
about fifty years of age. Mr. Myers 
had been associated with Nation’s Busi- 
ness for fourteen years as its Eastern 
advertising manager. In the latter part 
of 1930 he was appointed director of 
general advertising of the Magazine of 
Wall Street, joining School Management 
last year. 


Propper-McCallum Account to 
Cramer-Tobias 


The Cramer-Tobias Company, New 
York, has been appointed to handle the 
advertising account of the Propper-Mc- 
Callum Hosiery Company, of thet city. 


Munson with Goodwin 


Miller Munson, formerly vice-president 
of Henri, Hurst & McDonald, Inc., and 
prior to that for eleven years advertising 
manager of the Hoover Company, has 
joined the Goodwin Corporation, Chicago 
advertising agency, as a vice-president. 


be used in many different ways; 
on stickers, banners, wall cards, 
posters. 

Many of the members of the Re- 
covery Administration, from Gen- 
eral Johnson down, were active in 
war work and they hope to drama- 
tize NIRA as they dramatized 
Liberty Loans and War Savings 
Stamps in 1918. 

Distribution of the insignia is 
only a part of a vast scheme of 
publicity which will probably com- 
prise the service of four-minute 
men and other of the phenomena 
of wartime drives. Nothing official 
has been released concerning ad- 
vertising plans, but in Washington 
there are many rumors that adver- 
tising itself will be used by the 
Administration in its efforts to get 
the country behind recovery plans. 


+ 


New Barbasol Product 


The Barbasol Company, Indianapolis, 
brushless shaving cream manufacturer, 
has added a Barbasol razor and razor 
blade to its line. 

Double-edged and slotted, the new 
blades are sold in packages of two and 
packages of five, the former retailing 
for 10 cents and the latter for 25 cents 

Test newspaper advertising campaigns 
are now running in several sections of 
the Middle West. Plans are being made 
for a campaign on a nation-wide basis 
in the early fall. 


Armand Appoints 


The Armand Company, Des Moines, 
toilet requisites, has appointed the 
Steuerman Service, New York advertis- 
ing agency, to handle its newspaper ad 
vertising. N. W. Ayer & Son, Inc., 
continues to handle the company’s 
magazine advertising. 


Aubrey, Moore & Wallace 
Add to Staff 


Otis Beeman and Fred Ibbett, both 
formerly with the Chicago office of Mc- 
Cann-Erickson, Inc., have joined Aubrey, 
Moore & Wallace, Inc., Chicago adve: 
tising agency. 


Appointed by Krueger 
The G. Krueger Brewing Company, 
Newark, N. J., has appointed the Boyle, 
Zipprodt Corporation, New York, to han- 
dle its outdoor advertising. Newspaper 
advertising is handled directly by the 
oer 
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PULLING POWER 


inute 
nena 
ficial : see 
ad- 
Hundreds of mighty motor trucks roar over Southern California reads 
gton daily transporting the “black gold” from the great oil] fields of this 
lver- region. Pulling—pulling—pulling—their very existnmce depends upon 


their being able te demonstrate “PULLING POWER” — consistently 


the and economically. 


) get 
lans. 


And in Los Angeles another kind of 
a tremendous “PULLING POWER” is 
turer, being demonstrated every day by The 
~ Evening Herald and Express. 


Shrewd and experienced merchandisers know—they’ve 
had it proven to them—that the great circulation of this 
newspaper, 265,000 daily, concentrated 95.7% right in 
Los Angeles and immediate suburbs, offers the greatest 
single sales weapon available to the daily newspaper 
advertiser on the Pacific Coast. 


—and that’s why The Evening Herald and Express car- 
ried more advertising—both Local and National—the 
first half of this year than any other Daily paper in 
the entire West. 


Advertisers who Advertise for profit know that 


Any Schedule Designed to Cover Los Angeles 
Should Begin With The 


HERALD~-&xpress 


NATIONAL REPRESENTATIVES 
pany, PAUL BLOCK AND ASSOCIATES 


joyle, NEW YORK CHICAGO DETROIT BOSTON 
Goer LOS ANGELES PHILADELPHIA SAN FRANCISCO 
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A Complete Plan for Promoting 
Advertising to Dealers 


This Company Merchandises Its Largest Advertising Program So 
Completely That It Breaks All Sales Records 


By Vance C. Weodcox 


Advertising and Sales Promotion 


HEN, in November of last 

year, the Kelvinator Corpora- 
tion started to call its distributors 
into Detroit, a few ata time, these 
distributors received a pleasant 
surprise. They were told that Kel- 
vinator, in a bid for first place in 
the industry, had laid plans for the 
greatest spring selling campaign in 
its history. 

By the middle of April both dis- 
tributors and dealers had learned 
to their complete satisfaction that 
if manufacturer, distributor and 
dealer get together and push hard 
enough, it is still possible, even in 
these times, to set new records in 
sales. 

From a standpoint of unit sales, 
that was the company’s best month 
in its entire nineteen years of 
business. 

To support the selling campaign, 
and as a supreme gesture of con- 
fidence in this year’s sales possi- 
bilities, the company launched the 
greatest advertising program it has 
ever undertaken, a program that 
included newspapers, national mag- 
azines, business papers,’ billboards, 
window display, and direct mail. 

The first step, of course, was to 
enlist the co-operation of distribu- 
tors and dealers. Consequently, be- 
ginning in November and continu- 
ing on into December, distributors 
from all over the country were 
summoned, a few at a time, to our 
Detroit offices. Here they were 
shown the newest improvements in 
the products, and told the whole 
story of what the company pro- 
posed to do to help dealers boost 
their 1933 sales. 

When they returned to their re- 
spective territories they took with 
them specially prepared kits de- 
signed to help their salesmen to sell 
the campaign to their dealers. The 
kits contained the whole story of 
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Manager, Kelvinator Corporation 


the proposed plan; and more, they 
gave each dealer actual statistics, 
gathered from his trading area and 
compiled at the factory, showing 
him the sales potentials of his terri- 
tory. 

Ail distributors were instructed 
to build fires under their weak 
dealers immediately and to get 
them behind the spring selling pro- 
gram, or to replace them with new 
dealers. In effect, the proposal put 
up to the dealers was something 
like this: “Do you want to be the 
local leader in refrigerator sales 
and profits during 1933? If you do, 
then here is what we want you to 
do, and here is what the company 
will do”—a signed agreement. 

To help distributors’ representa- 
tives tell the company’s story of its 
leadership plans, each kit contained 
eighteen large printed cards that 
brought the interesting facts of the 
proposed plan right down to the 
dealer’s own home town. This 
localized information was written 
in by distributors before the kits 
were taken to the dealers. 

Here, for example, are several 
of these printed messages, with the 
italics representing the information 
thus filled in with pencil or pen: 


Belleville offers a real opportunity 
for the sale of electric refrigerators. 
Seventy-five electric refrigerators 
will be sold in your trading area this 
year, based on estimates of the elec- 
tric refrigeration bureau. Some 
dealer in Belleville will get the big- 
gest share of this business. . . 

This means that in Belleville there 
will be, in addition to copies of 
thirty business publications, 200 
Saturday Evening Posts, 181 Ladies’ 
Home Journals, 100 Good House- 
keeping magazines . . . each telling 
the story of Kelvinator leadership 

In the Belleville distributing area 
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2000 homes will be reached every 
month by national magazines carry- 
ing Kelvinator sales-making mes- 
sages. 

Ri ght i in ; your own town the Belle- 
ville ‘Gazette will carry six Kelvina- 
tor advertisements occupying a total 
space of 500 inches. 


The entire selling effort—called 
the “Four-in-One Campaign,” was 
built around the four separate and 
distinct zones of temperature pro- 
vided—automatically—in every new 
unit. “Four refrigerators in One” 
was the theme carried out in all 
the advertising. 

The schedule of the spring pro- 
gram—which was designed to 
bring prospects to dealers’ stores— 
was set up like this: March and 
April, Spring Showing; May, 
“4-in-1” Demonstration : June, Fast- 
freezing Demonstration; July, 
Prospect Clean-up Drive. All ad- 
vertising and sales efforts were 
synchronized closely to this sched- 
ule, and virtually every bit of copy 

except of course national maga- 
zine advertising—bore the name of 
the local dealer. 

Complete plans for each month’s 
program were supplied to all deal- 
ers in a specially printed, four-page 
news sheet, called The Sales 
Builder, which went to dealers 
every month and far enough in 
advance to enable them to be ready 
to tie in with the forthcoming 
month’s advertising. Nothing was 
left to the dealer's imagination. 
Every step was set forth in detail. 

Simultaneously there appeared 
similar advertisements in twenty- 
three trade magazines and in 1,100 
newspapers throughout the coun- 
try. During each succeeding month 
the process was repeated. 

Supplementing all this, and still 
tying in closely with the general 
theme and plan of the event, was a 
systematic array of direct-mail ad- 
vertising, street banners, window 
and floor displays, and much mis- 
celldneous paraphernalia, all avail- 
able to every dealer who agreed, in 
writing, to carry out his stipulated 
end of the bargain. 

The most successful and widely 
used promotional piece was an 
eight-page tabloid-size picture 
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sheet, in colors, called “The Illus- 
trated News.” This was distributed 
each month, by dealers, to homes in 
their respective communities. 

Each issue of the “News” was 
made strictly local. On the cover 
was imprinted, in large type, the 
name of the dealer’s town and his 
firm name and address—for ex- 
ample,’ “Center City Illustrated 
Home News—Smith and Jones, 
Inc., 624 Main Street.” 

The inside pages were devoted 
to photographic illustrations with a 
strong news flavor. Most of the 
illustrations were interesting scenes 
from various parts of the world; 
photos of well-known motion-pic- 
ture stars, and so on. Some of 
them presented opportunities for 
mention of the product in the cap- 
tions—as, for example, a picture of 
Byrd’s ship, City of New York, 
which was equipped with our re- 
frigerators; a view of one of the 
palaces of the Sultan of Morocco, 
similarly equipped. 


Half a Million 
Copies a Month 


Here was a personalized selling 
piece for dealers that was virtually 
assured of attention in most homes. 
And that it was a successful means 
of obtaining complete local adver- 
tising coverage—in small towns not 
served by a local daily newspaper 
~-is evident from the fact that by 
the middle of May dealers were 
using a total of half a million 
copies each month. 

Here, briefly, are just a few of 
the methods by which this direct- 
mail piece was distributed : 

Mailed to every local Kelvinator 
owner, to make him a better booster. 

Mailed to every name on the 
dealer’s live prospect list. 

Handed to all floor prospects. 

Distributed to farmers on R.F.D. 
routes, at nominal cost, by local 
postmasters. 

Placed in 
beauty shops. 

Mailed to members of important 
local clubs. 

Placed in bus depots and hotel 
lobbies. 

Placed on reading tables in of- 
fices of doctors and dentists. 

Inserted by druggists in copies of 


barber shops and 
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the magazines they had on sale. 

Inserted by newsboys in copies 
of newspapers delivered to the 
better homes. 

Presented to housewives at their 
doors, with the compliments of the 
local dealer. 

Placed in filling stations, to be 
handed out by attendants. 

Posted up in store windows. 

Another series of direct-mail 
pieces, prepared for dealers, re- 
ceived almost universal approval 
and use. The first piece of the se- 
ries was a personalized - invitation, 
bearing the local dealer’s name and 
address, inviting the prospect to 
the spring showing in his show- 


+ 
Death of E. A. Raisbeck 


Edward Albert Raisbeck, president of 
the Raisbeck Electrotype Company, New 
York, died last week at that city, aged 
fifty-four. At the age of eighteen, he 
entered the company founded in 1860 by 
his father, a pioneer electrotyper. 

Mr. Raisbeck was the inventor of 
machines, now widely used, for improv- 
ing the manufacture of electrotypes; a 
prime mover in increasing the educa- 
tional equipment of apprentices in the 
trade and for many years was chairman 
of the research committee of the Inter- 
national Association of Electrotypers of 
America. 

In the latter capacity he drew up a 
series of specifications and production 
standards for electrotyping which was 
widely circulated throughout the indus- 
try by the association. 


Appoints Washington Agency 

Southern Solvents, Inc., with labora- 
tories in Philadelphia and Washington, 
has appointed the Kaufman Advertising 
Agency, Washington, D. C., to direct a 
newspaper campaign on Salii-Phos, its 
leading product. 


Toronto Agency Adds to Staff 

John R. McGillivray has joined the 
Toronto office of A. McKim, Ltd., ad- 
vertising agency. He was formerly man- 
ager of sales and advertising of the 
Brunswick Radio Company of Canada, 
Ltd. 


Has Plastic Material Account 

The advertising account of the Rich- 
ardson Company, Cincinnati, plastic 
material, is now being handled by the 
Cincinnati office of The Ralph H. Jones 
Company. 


With Little Rock Agency 

Gordon E. de Lucy has joined the 
Bott Advertising Agency, Little Rock, 
Ark., as art director. 


rooms. The next four pieces were 
mailing folders, still carrying out 
the central theme with one Kel- 
vinator page girl on the cover, die 
cut, and each piece bearing a dif- 
ferent message tying in with the 
current month’s advertising. They 
were mailed at three-day intervals, 

Thus, with continuous and heavy 
national magazine and newspaper 
advertising, billboards, direct mail 
and other merchandising helps for 
dealers, concentrated into a few 
short months, did the organization 
and its field force push their sales 
to a new record for all time. 

And that in a period when pessi- 
mists declared it couldn’t be done 


+ 


Wasey and Taylor Form Food 
Company 

Foods, Incorporated, has been formed 
by L. R. Wasey, chairman of the board 
of Erwin, Wasey & Company, Inc. and 
E. E. Taylor, formerly executive vice- 
president of General Foods Corporation 

It will take over the Bahama Isles 
Foods Corporation, maker of Konktail, 
(although this company will continue as 
a manufacturing unit); the recently 
acquired interest in the Smithfield Ham 
& Products Company, Inc., and will 
acquire other food specialties. 

Mr. Wasey is chairman of the board, 
Mr. Taylor, president, J. C. Sprigg, Jr., 
vice-president, Wilbur J. Myers, secre 
tary and treasurer, and A. G. Van Utt, 
assistant secretary and treasurer. 

Directors are Athur H. Kudner, Owen 
B. Winters, George C. Beach and Messrs 
Wasey, Taylor, Sprigg and Myers. 


Acquire Jonesboro “Tribune” 


Headed by Donald Murray, Tribune, 
Inc., has been formed to take over the 
Jonesboro, Ark., Daily Tribune, which 
has been in_ receivership for several 
months. Mr. Murray will serve as pres 
ident and general manager. W. P. Welsh 
vice-president and Miss Aline Murray, 
treasurer. 


Van Volkenburg Heads Kmox 

J. L. Van Volkenburg has been elected 
president and member of the board of 
directors of The Voice of St. Louis, 
Inc., which owns and operates station 
KMOx. He joined the station as sales 
manager in October, 1932, and at the 
beginning of this year was made director 
of operations. 


Baillie, Four A’s Director 


Lloyd W. Baillie, vice-president of the 
J. Walter Thompson Company, and a 
member of its New York staff, has been 
elected a director of the American Asso- 
ciation of Advertising Agencies. 
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Sales-Story Proof for the Eyes 
of the Buyer 


How Visible Evidence Convinces the Prospect That the Story Is True 


By Ellsworth Biggs 


F the process of selling, there 

are as many analyses as there 
have been analysts who have taken 
the phenomenon apart to see what 
makes it go. But here is a sum- 
mary that boasts the virtue of 
brevity: Tell your story. Prove it. 
Ask for the order. 

It is with the second step—the 
proof—that we are concerned here. 
Because the proof takes the form 
of demonstration, it is the most 
interesting step of the three. Cer- 
tainly, no sales manager will con- 
tend that it is the least important. 
For it undertakes, usually by pre- 
senting visible evidence, to convince 
the prospect that the story is true. 

I have been gathering reports— 
by way of samples—of how com- 
panies, in different lines of busi- 
ness, go about the task of convinc- 
ing. The task isn’t easy. The 
angles from which it is attacked, 
the methods by which it is accom- 
plished, demonstrate in themselves 
the range of human ingenuity. 

“In Berrycraft,” says C. 
Forgey, general sales manager of 
Berry Brothers, “we had a new 
product—a pure paint. It is 
processed with a product of ours 
that is in wide use—a product 
called Lionoil that was used, origi- 
nally, as a preventive of rust. In 
proper proportions, Lionoil in paint 
also serves as a dryer and a hard- 
ener, and causes the paint to last 
longer. 

“In brief, that is our selling 
story. Here is how our men 
demonstrate it: 

“First, we show the prospect a 
little steel panel, three-quarters of 


which has been protected with 
Lionoil. The part so protected is 
bright. The unprotected part is 
rusty. 


“We say to the prospect: ‘This 
little panel was dipped in Lionoil 
just once. You can see that Lion- 
oil really prevents rust.’ 


“Now for the paint itself, in 
which Lionoil is an ingredient. 
Here we show the prospect a panel 
of wood, painted in one coat and in 
two coats, the one overlapping the 
other. 

“However—and here is a point 
that adds interest to the demon- 
stration—the wooden panel, as the 
unpainted part of it reveals, isn’t 
nice, new, and clean. The prospect 
is accustomed to seeing panels like 
that. They look pretty; but we use 
a sample that is more convincing. 

“Our piece of wood is old and 
dingy and weather-beaten. It's a 
piece, in fact, out of a lot of siding 
that we bought from house- 
wreckers. It is wood in far worse 
shape than most houses that need 
painting. 

“‘But,’ says our salesman, 
‘look at the part of it that has 
been painted with Berrycraft. See 
how well the old color has been 
covered? Now dig your thumb 
nail into it and try to chip it off. 
It’s tough, isn’t it, and hard and 
durable ?’ 

“I don’t know of anything that 
the prospect can say except: ‘Yes, 
it is.’ And, in the course of the 
demonstration, that’s the fifth time 
that he has said yes. 

“Our demonstrating plan las 
worked successfully, and it will be 
continued.” 


A Moisture-Proof Cartridge 
Wad Test 


One of the qualities of Western 
shotshells, manufactured by the 
Western Cartridge Company, is 
that the wads inside them are 
moisture-proof. How to demon- 
strate that? 

The salesman carries sample 
wads—his own, and others. One of 
his own Seal-Tite Western wads 
he drops into a tumbler of water. 
The other, as a “control,” he drops 
into another tumbler. The Seal- 
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Tite remains afloat. The other wad, 
water-logged, sinks to the bottom. 

That particular test, dramatized 
as a selling point, is featured in 
the Western Cartridge Company’s 
advertising in business papers. 

Another quality of the same 
product is that the wad is of such 
shape and consistency that, under 
pressure, it expands and seals the 
shot-gun bore. To demonstrate 
that feature, each of the company’s 
salesman ’ carries what E. G. 
Weber, advertising manager, de- 
scribes as a “simple clamp affair,” 
in which a number of the wads 
can be subjected to pressure similar 
to that which the wad encounters 
inside the gun barrel. 


Samples in Visual 
Presentation 


In many instances, of course, 
visual presentation takes the form 
of an array of samples, sometimes 
augmented by a portfolio. 

Thus, the method of the Gra- 
ton & Knight Company, as outlined 
by J. J. Slein, manager of sales 
development : 

“We have a standard sales pres- 
entation. I do not mean, however, 
that we have prepared a ‘canned’ 
talk that we require the men to 


give. 

“What we have done is this: We 
have prepared a complete, logical 
presentation of the salient reasons 
why our product should be pur- 
chased. This presentation is printed 
on 8% by 11-inch linen-edged sheets, 
inserted in a ring binder. Each 
left-hand page sets forth, in a 
concise statement, an advantage of 
the product. The opposite page 
illustrates and proves the point by 
picturing an application and setting 
forth a performance story from 
the field—a story that ties in di- 
rectly with the application. 

“In this presentation we also use 
process and equipment illustrations 
to prove that we have made major 
developments in the product—de- 
velopments that make possible the 
new and better performance that 
we claim for it. As a clincher, we 
reproduce, on the last page, per- 
formance tags by which a customer 
may keep a record of our product; 
and we invite the prospect to prove 
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to his own satisfaction that our 
statements are true. 

“To provide the men with addi- 
tional proof for all major indus- 
tries, the ring binder also contains 
approximately 200 additional per- 
formance facts, tabbed by indus- 
tries. 

“In the course of his sales talk, 
the salesman shows samples of our 
product. 

“We are convinced that this type 
of presentation is a practical means 
of increasing the salesman’s effec- 
tiveness. We feel, too, that it is far 
more acceptable to the buyer, be- 
cause, as compared with a disor- 
ganized presentation, it conserves 
the buyer’s time and enables the 
salesman to make a complete and 
logical presentation of his story 
without wasting any minutes.’ 

Samples are instruments of proof 
—from a different angle—in the 
presentation of salesmen of the 
Keasbey & Mattison Company. 
Says sales manager G. F. Stone: 

“Generally speaking, our sales 
are made to industry; and almost 
every sale covers an_ individual 
problem—the problem being on the 
side of the buyer. 

“The buyer wishes to accomplish 
certain definite results and desires 
us to tell him how to accomplish 
them and with what. 

“Our salesmen carry packing 
kits, containing a section of each 
of our principal varieties of pack- 
ing—steam, hydraulic, oil, and so 
on. They also carry kits of pipe- 
coverings and sample blocks of 
insulating material. 

“Sales to industry absorb more 
than two-thirds of our volume. 
The remainder goes out through 
‘distribution’—that is through build- 
ing-supply houses, lumber yards, 
and the like, and through plumb- 
ing and mill-supply houses. 

“Thus far we have not found 
that miniature samples of roofing 
are effective in selling to distribu- 
tion; therefore our men carry full- 
size shingles. The men use the 
packing and insulation kits as part 
of their talk to the mill and plumb- 
ing supply houses. 

“Until about a year and a half 
ago our company had made con- 
siderable progress in building up a 
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A Fine 

GENERAL DISPLAY RECORD 
BY A GREAT PACIFIC COAST EVENING NEWSPAPER 


SAN FRANCISCO CALL-BULLETIN 
June, 1933 . . . 148,506 lines 
June, 1932... 131,349 “ 
A Tee Glass Tees CO 


THE CALL-BULLETIN, Northern Cali- 
fornia’s leading evening Newspaper, and 
San Francisco’s leading daily advertising 
medium, was the FIRST San Francisco 
Newspaper to reflect the recent improve- 
ment in business—having made a gain in 
May of 7,955 lines in General Advertising. 


For THE CALL-BULLETIN to have now 
followed this up with a gain for June— 
more than twice as large as the May gain— 
is clear and positive evidence of the high 
standing in which Manufacturers and their 
Advertising Agents throughout the United 
States hold this great Evening Newspaper. 


In June, 1933, CALL-BULLETIN led second daily 
Newspaper by 38%. 

In June, 1932, CALL-BULLETIN led second daily 
Newspaper by 22%. 


Nearly everyone advertising in Northern California 
starts their campaign with this great 
Evening Newspaper. 


San Francisco Call-Bulletin 
National Representatives 
PAUL BLOCK AND ASSOCIATES 


NEW YORK CHICAGO DETROIT BOSTON 
LOS ANGELES PHILADELPHIA SAN FRANCISCO 











































Stacking the cards 
for the New Deal. 
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. 


In 1921 there was a depression. The Presi- 
dent of the United States called business 
leaders in conference to solve the unem- 
ployment problem. 


Because of articles it had run, a certain lit- 
tle business magazine, about 4 by 6 in size 
was invited to send one of its staff editors. 
But he was snowed under by big business. 
He and the late Samuel Gompers alone 
signed the minority report calling for in- 
creased buying power—more money and 
more leisure—for American consumers, as 
the sound solution. 


And constantly during twelve intervening 
years, practically alone among magazines of 
business, this same magazine has plied its 
doctrine of bigger markets for American 
business through bigger American consum- 
ing power—stacking the cards for the 
New Deal. 


Though some are slower than others to fol- 
low this new thinking on economics—to sce 
that business best could gain more by giving 
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more, such is the type of editorial policy 
that attracts real readership of men who 


count. 


This little business magazine, PRINTERS’ 
INK and its younger counterpart the 
MonTHLY, have thus built their circulation. 
Constantly pointing the way—the new 
way, but the sound way—of building more 
and better business. By natural attraction 
it has drawn to its audience the Merchan- 
disingly Alert. 


And so has its advertising been built. Al- 
ways offered as value built on editorial 
merit and readership; always with honest 
uninflated circulation (A.B.C. of course), 
supported by a completely open book on its 
identity; always with a rate that gave the 
advertiser more than his money’s worth, to 
all comers large or small. 


Now, in the day of the New Deal, when we 
see revolutionary social readjustments pass- 
ing before eyes that hardly comprehend, 
again PrinTERS’ INK is in the lead. First to 
interpret to American business the effect 
upon marketing, advertising. Currently 
recording, interpreting every important 
phase of the process. 


Now in the New Deal, the Printers’ INK 
Publications offer readers and advertisers 
more than ever their real money’s worth. 
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reputation for being old-fashioned. 
In their sales to what we call dis- 
tribution our men admit that fact 
at once, then explain that the com- 
pany has been wholly re-organized, 
and from that point proceed to 
prove, by means of their kits, that 
we are making real progress in 
bringing our lines and our methods 
up to date.” 


Product Test Plus 
the Printed Word 


In some instances, proof takes 
the form of a combination of prod- 
uct test and the printed word. 

Thus, the B. F. Goodrich Rub- 
ber Company issues to dealers a 
booklet, “How to Sell Goodrich 
Safety Silvertown with Life-Saver 
Golden Ply.” And this instance is 
interesting, in that it represents an 
effort to delegate to persons outside 
the company the task of proving. 

The Goodrich booklet opens with 
a background explanation of the 
what and the why of Golden Ply. 
Mostly, the reason sums up in 
higher motor-car speeds—speeds 
that generate higher ranges of heat 
in tires. The booklet reports the 
results of a tire test—‘not a test 
made by Goodrich. It was super- 
vised by a large customer, on a 
big, heavy car, on the fastest track 
in the world.” The text explains 
what the new construction means 
to the dealer. It sets forth six 
selling points. 

And now for visual proof: 

First, two pages of pictures of 
tire tracks to prove that’ Goodrich 
tires, when they are under load, 
present big areas of contact with 
the road. Pictures, next, to illus- 
trate a selling talk—and a selling 
talk, by the way, that is illustrated 
with good-sized pictures on the 
dealer’s wall. The talk discusses 
the effects of heat. It points out 
how those effects are offset. 

And on that important point, the 
text is highly specific. With pic- 
tures, it suggests this: 

“Here is a simple, convincing 
way to demonstrate how heat is 
generated in tires—and what heat 
does to rubber. 

“1. Take a piece of crude rub- 
ber—'% inch wide—2 _ inches 
long: (These dimensions are 
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quite important. Remember them.) 

“2. Now stretch it quickly to its 
full limit—once—twice—three times 
—like this: ( Picture.) 

“3. Then, keeping the rubber 
stretched out, touch it quickly to 
your upper lip and feel the heat— 
like this: ( Picture.) 

“Practice this demonstration sey- 
eral times before you try it on a 
prospect, so you'll know exactly 
how to do it. The main point, al- 
ways, is to bring the stretched 
rubber quickly to your lip before 
the heat disappears. ... 

“4. Go on stretching the rubber 
—out to its full limit—then back 
again—out again—quickly—about 
fifteen or twenty times. 

“5. Then look at the rubber and 
notice what has happened to it. It 
will look like this: (Picture.) 

“That’s what heat does to rubber 
—wilts it—kills its life—destroys 
its elasticity—makes it break and 
crumble. 

“When you are talking to a 
Prospect who doesn’t realize how 
flexing generates heat in rubber, or 
how heat attacks rubber, use this 
demonstration. 

_ “First, explain what you are go- 
ing to demonstrate. Then go 
through the demonstration yourself. 

“Then, hand it to the prospect 

and ask him to do it. 
_ “As he tou@hes the rubber to his 
lip and feels the heat, say this to 
him: ‘Now remember the heat of 
your body. And just three flexings 
made that piéce of rubber hotter 
than your body.’ 

“Then hold out your hand and 
say: ‘Now, let me show you what 
that heat does to the rubber.’ 

“Take the piece of rubber and 
continue stretching it until it shows 
signs of breaking down. Then show 
it to him and say: 

“See how that rubber has been 
attacked by the heat of flexing it. 
Its elasticity has been destroyed. 
It’s beginning to break and go to 
pieces. Mr. Prospect, that’s ex- 
actly what happens to your tire at 
high speed. Remember that the 
rubber in your tires may get as hot 
as 220 degrees, the temperature of 
boiling water. That’s why Golden 
Ply was invented. That’s why you 
need Golden Ply.’” 
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Railroads Jointly 
Advertise Fair 





A ;ROUP of Eastern and West- 
fi ern railroads is sponsoring a 
series of fifteen minute broadcasts 
to create interest in the Chicago 
World’s Fair and to promote travel 
by train to the Fair. Railroads 
from the Atlantic Coast to as far 
west as Denver and Salt Lake City 
and south to New Orleans and 
Texas points are contributing to 
the cost of this co-operative ad- 
vertising effort. 

For over five years, according to 
H. G. Bullock, vice-president of 
[he Caples Company, which is 
handling the campaign, the rail- 
roads west of Chicago have con- 
sistently resorted to joint newspa- 
per advertising at railroad centers 
in connection with special rates, 
holiday excursions and on other 
occasions where all railroads serv- 
ing the same territory had the same 
message to tell. 

Under similar conditions there 
has been a certain amount of co- 
operative newspaper advertising by 
the Eastern roads but to a far 
lesser extent than in the west. 

West of Chicago a joint news- 
paper advertising campaign will 
back up the radio advertising but 
any newspaper advertising that is 
done in Eastern territory will prob- 
ably be individual, although it is 
expected that all railroads will in- 
clude mention of the broadcast in 
their regular advertising. Posters 
will also be used. 

This experiment, states Mr. Bul- 
lock, is being watched with the 
greatest interest by railroad of- 
ficials, as the results obtained may 
have an important influence on 
future advertising plans. 





Georgia Newspapers Organize 

Publishers of more than a dozen 
Le irgia newspapers at a recent meeting 
held in Savannah, organized the Georgia 
Alliance of Credited Newspapers. O. 
Passavant, of the Newman Herald, acted 
is temporary chairman of the meeting 
which was held under the auspices of 
the Georgia Press Association. Jere 
Moore, of the Milledgeville Union- 
Recorder, was elected permanent chair- 
man, 
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Hitler on Advertising 


“See with Eyes of the Masses” Is Advice of Germany’s New Dictator 


.* was way back in 1923 when 
an unknown Austrian ex-Ser- 
geant and a General named Luden- 
dorf, plus a few friends, started a 
small revolution in Munich. Clever 
news hawks labeled it a “beer hall 
putsch,” poked much fun at it in 
the press of the world. When it 
ended Mr: Hitler was convicted of 
treason, given an indeterminate sen- 
tence of detention in a fortress. 

Among the satellites* who drank 
the beer and helped in the putsch 
was a club-footed, nervous, sarcas- 
tic person named Dr. Paul Joseph 
Goebbels. Recently the Doctor, his 
degree secured from irregular at- 
tendance at four universities, has 
been made Minister of Propaganda 
and Public Enlightenment. 

Whatever Hitler has _ done, 
whether he is the saviour of Ger- 
many or a megalomaniac, he has de- 
pended almost entirely upon slogans 
made effective by reiteration, made 
general by American advertising 
methods. “Be proud of the Father- 
land for which millions died.” “A 
new Germany rises from the ashes 
of the past.” These and similar 
slogans on billboards and news- 
papers and in publications of na- 
tional circulation, have made a new 
Germany which has raised much 
excitement, made many changes. 

It was Dr. Goebbels, former 
Editor of Der Angriff, who first 
issued the maxim when asked to 
explain the success of his adver- 
tising methods, “See 
with the eyes of the 
masses—that is the 
whole secret of suc- 
cessful propaganda.” 

As is well known 
the word propaganda 
in Germany is used 
synonymously with 
the word advertising. 
Although in this 
country and in Great 
Britain propaganda 
has the unfortunate 
connotation of being 
free instead of paid 
for, this distinction 
does not exist in 
Germany. 





With a nation all eager for a 
new philosophy of escape, with the 
younger generation refusing to ac- 
cept chaos, Dr. Goebbels, with his 
propaganda and advertising meth- 
ods had a more than ordinarily 
fertile field. The older generation of 
Germany’s diplomats issued state- 
ments designed to appeal to the 
highbrows. Hitler and his adver- 
tising man Goebbels issued slogans 
which the masses could grasp with 
their limited intelligence. That 
helps explain their amazing suc- 
cess in overturning the old regime. 

Printers’ In , therefore, hold- 
ing no brief for Hitler’s ideas in 
any form, but realizing that it has 
caused a sensation in a_ nation, 
firmly entrenched in the old habits, 
presents herewith his views on 
propaganda. They appeared orig- 
inally in Die Reklame, Berlin ad- 
vertising publication and were first 
brought to the attention of Print- 
ers’ INK through H. H. Charles, 
president, Charles Advertising Ser- 
vice and honorary member of the 
Berlin Advertising Club. 

Realizing always that the word 
propaganda is a synonym for ad- 
vertising, it will soon be seen that 
Adolf has some good lines, of 
present-day application to American 
advertisers. Note particularly his 
statement that all efficient propa- 
ganda (advertising) “must be 
limited to very few points which 
must be reiterated 
in the form of 
slogans until every- 
one is able to under- 


and other lines of 
similar import. 

“IT learned early 
that the proper use 
of propaganda is a 
real art which was 
practically unknown 
to the parties of the 
Bourgeoisie and re- 
mained so. 

“. . . The second 
question of the high- 
est importance was: 
To whom should the 


stand what is meant,” 
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propaganda be addressed? Should 
it approach the scientifically trained 
intellectual or the less educated 
masses? It is forever intended for 
the masses. 

“Propaganda is not the medium 
for intellectuals or those who to- 
day unfortunately are classed as 
such. Those one ought to attract by 
scientific teaching. As the poster 
is not art, in its true sense, so 
propaganda is not science. 

“All propaganda must be popular 
and its intellectual level must con- 
form with the capacity of under- 
standing of the least informed who 
are supposed to be reached by it. 

“The capacity of understanding 
on the part of the large masses is 
extremely limited. Their under- 
standing is as limited as their for- 
getfulness is great. Consequently 
all efficient propaganda must be 
limited to very few points which 
must be reiterated in the form of 
slogans until everyone is able to 
understand what is meant. 

“For example, what would one 
think of a poster which is supposed 
to recommend a new soap and at 
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the same time refers to other soaps 
as being good? One would think it 
peculiar to say the least. So it is 
with political propaganda. The 
task of propaganda is not to com- 
pare the different values but to 
stress the importance of one point 
to the exclusion of all others. 

“Propaganda must not look ob- 
jectively for the truth favorable to 
all to offer it to the masses in 
doctrinary honesty but it must al- 
ways serve its own purpose. 

“The large masses do not con- 
sist of diplomats or professors of 
political economy, not even do they 
consist of people of sound judg- 
ment but consist of vacillating per- 
sons who are swayed by doubts and 
uncertainties. 

“Propaganda is not made for the 
amusement of blasé people but 
should convince them and not only 
them but the masses. They, how- 
ever, are slow in understanding 
and require a long time to even 
take notice of an idea. Only when 
the most simple ideas have been 
repeated to them a thousand times 
will they finally comprehend.” 
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Sales Manager | 
Wanted | 


Large, well financed beverage dis- 
tributing corporation being formed 
under an 
contract for New York and New 
Jersey. Applicants must have record 
of accomplishment and ability to go 
Salary and participation. 
details 
course, will be held in confidence. 
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How to Get Satisfactory Results 
from Copy Testing 


(Continued from page 6) 


10 per cent poorer reading month. 
Then I see that the fraud appeal 
ran on page 172, while your regu- 
lar copy got page thirty-five, so it 
may have had in that book, 25 per 
cent poorer. position. If so, that 
makes roughly about 50 per cent 
odds against copy “O” as compared 
with “N.” Had the insertions been 
reversed, you might have had, pos- 
sibly 1,200 inquiries from “O” at a 
cost of about 75 cents. This very 
record suggests that we should at 
least try again the fraud appeal in 
some form, just because by com- 
parison its showing may have been 
extra g 

Here is seen the ‘ ‘why” of the 
first of all essentials of testing: 
Comparisons must be crystal clear 
by separation of factors. Most 
difficulties in testing by coupon 
counts arise from overlapping 
variables. The trial of the fraud 
appeal shows how surface results 
may be misleading. Percentages 
are never computed as closely as 
those quoted, but they are often 
indicated. Subject to indications 
many times repeated and to the 
skill and experience of the tester, 
they become the basis for safe 
calculations where results are char- 
acterized by wide margins. The 
first requisite of close testing is 
ample records and if these are not 
available for estimating the vari- 
ables in each particular test, there 
is no point, of course, to the testing. 


Records the Root 
of Some Objections 


This lack of records and of pro- 
ficiency in their use may be at the 
bottom of a very common objec- 
tion that too numerous variables 
throw results out of line, whether 
testing by coupon counts, or check- 
up of sales in a group of small 
cities. There are two approaches 
to every subject—the practical and 
the academic. The first, as to test- 
ing, seeks to discover: How many 
variables, what are they, and what 
part has each in the net result? 
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The second leads to a hunt for 
constants, or to efforts to find con- 
ditions under which to test as free 
as possible from intrusion of vari- 
ables. 

With Hartford and New Haven 
in different storm belts, the fact is 
one to reckon on after a test, pro- 
vided results show differences 
which a storm in New Haven and 
fair weather in Hartford might 
cause. Climatic difference in loca- 
tions of the cities is plainly no 
objection, but one of the many 
reasons why testing is helpful in 
unearthing facts which cause one 
advertisement to sell more than 
another. Is it cloudbursts, or head- 
lines? If headlines, a way has been 
learned to make the advertising 
dollar go further. 


Know What You 
Are Testing 


Observing another fundamental 
rule is an aid to better results: 
Know what you are testing. As to 
tests with coupons, a case like this 
is frequently cited: Shaving cream 
copy brings sample requests at an 
all-time low cost. Does that prove 
that the copy will also send more 
men to drug stores to buy? It all 
depends on what is the advertise- 
ment’s objective. If calls at stores, 
interesting sales talk copy is writ- 
ten with strong closing appeals to 
bring the store calls. In_ this 
sort of copy, sample offers are 
pure incidentals, consequently are 
greatly subdued. Their mission 
mainly is to provide means of com- 
paring two advertisements by 
counted response. The test is, 
which sales talk advertisement, 
each containing the same very sub- 
dued sample offer, identically 
worded and displayed, gains a 
reading by the most people. More 
calls were caused by the advertise- 
ment which more people read, and 
to indicate which gets the larger 
reading is all that the count of 
sample requests is supposed to do. 

In properly written sample-offer 
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copy, store calls, in turn, are inci- 
dental. The offer is heavily dis- 
played if the advertiser seeks as 
wide sample distribution as possi- 
ble, because in this case the repeat 
business in the wake of his sam- 
pling may be the feature that makes 
his advertising profitable. The test 
then is simply which sample offer 
advertisement produces the most 
sample requests, and why? 

Here is another illustration of 
the principle of comparative counts, 
with this difference: After learning 
which boiler women preferred, the 
utensil manufacturer knew from 
store sales on one type of boiler 
what the preference for the other 


— 
Stevens on Federal Trade 


Commission 

Raymond B. Stevens, of New Hamp- 

shire, has entered on duty as a member 
f the Federal Trade Commission, hav- 
ing been appointed to the position on 
June 9 by President Roosevelt. ‘Mr. 
Stevens served as a member of the legal 
staff of the Commission in.the early 
of its organization. Appointment 

f ( ‘ommissioner Stevens restores to the 
mmission its full membership of five. 
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amounted to in terms of money. 
The shaving cream advertiser learns 
from count of inquiries on his 
sales talk advertisements which 
sends more people to the stores, 
but without further tests of a dif- 
ferent character, he does not know 
what sales result from the calls. 
He simply knows which is the bet- 
ter sales talk advertisement. 

Experience first, then records as 
an auxiliary, are indispensable to 
satisfactory results. With a moder- 
ate stock of both, many of the 
difficulties can be ironed out by 
watching operations to see that 
they conform to the few rules il- 
lustrated by the foregoing cases. 

— 
Toronto Agency Changes 


Name 

George H. MacDonald, Ltd., Toronto 
advertising agency, has changed its name 
to MacDonald, Pettis & ight, Ltd. 
Members of the executive board are: 
George H. MacDonald, chairman; Ken- 
neth F. Pettis, president and general 
manager; H. Clifford Might, vice-pres- 
ident; Douglas Philpot, director of mer- 
chandising service, and A. Allen 
Heeney, manager, Vancouver office. 
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Some Slogan Questions 


Fertic, Stavitt & Garrney, Inc. 
New York 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

Our client, Hittlkeman Goldenrod 
Brewery, Inc., would like to register 
as a slogan for Goldenrod Beer—“It 
Tastes Better” and also the slogan— 
“That’s Goldenrod—It Tastes Bet- 
ter.” , 

Pour Lukin, 
Vice-President. 
+ ” + 


7 
RicHarpson-PLant, INc. 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

We are not sure whether Print- 
ers’ INK has ever registered the 
slogan of The Distillata Company of 
this city—“*Makes You Glad You're 
Thirsty” as applying to the Hyklas 
line of beverages. 

C. T. Martin, 
Vice-President. 
+ : ” 


GENERAL Outpoor ApvertTisInG Co., 
Inc. 
PirtspurcH, Pa. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

Will you kindly tell me whether 
or not the line “Famous for Its 
Flavor” is registered by any firm, 
and if so, by whom? 

C.-A. BOLLINGER, 
Sales Department. 


ERE are three slogan questions. 

While the Printers’ INK 
Clearing House of Advertised 
Phrases does not show any record 
of “Makes You Glad You're 
Thirsty,” or “It Tastes Better,” it 
may be that the phrases are being 
used. If so, specific facts would be 
welcome. 

“Famous for Its Flavor,” has 
been registered for these products 
—flour, pickles and preserves and 
coffee. 

Frequently Printers’ INK can 
give specific information about the 
use of slogans that are being fea- 
tured by other advertisers. It is in 
this way that the most complete 
file of advertised phrases is serving 
advertisers and advertising agents. 
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There is no charge for registering 
a slogan or for verifying the orig- 
inality of a phrase that an adver- 
tiser plans to use. 

Recent additions to the Clearing 
House are the following :—[ Ed. 
Printers’ INK. 


Be True to Your Teeth or They'll be 
False to You. (Medisalt). The Carey 
Salt Co., Hutchinson, Kans. 

Brake Linings Tailored to the Needs 
of the Brake. (Multibestos Tailored 
Sets). Multibestos Co., Cambridge, Mass. 

Broadcasts As She Bakes. Radio 
Comes School of America, Syracuse, 
N 


Eyes Have It, The. Transit Adver- 
tisers, Inc., New York. 

Famous for Five Generations. (il 
City Brewing Co., Oil City, Pa. 

Get That Golden Glow with Rheingold 
me Breweries, Inc., Brooklyn, 
N 


Health from the Sea. Marinesia Lab- 
oratories, San Francisco, Calif. 

Keep Your Leather Goods Beautiful 
Always. Raynorshyne Products, Inc., 
San Antonio, Tex. 

Keep Your Furniture Beautiful Al- 
ways. Raynorshyne Products, Inc., San 
Antonio, Tex. 

Milwaukee’s Choice. (Braumeister 
Beer). Independent Milwaukee Brewery, 
Milwaukee, Wis. 

Life Insurance for Your Automobile 
The Crawford Co., Lansing, Mich. 

Life Insurance for Your Car. The 
Crawford Co., Lansing, Mich. 

Nice Glove Cleaning for Nice People 
Blue Seal Glove Cleaning Service. Hack 
ensack, N. J. 

Old Friends Are Best. Rubsam & 
Horrmann Brewing Co., Stapleton, Staten 
Island, N. Y. 

On the Skill of a Mechanic May De- 
pend Your Life. Multibestos Company, 
Cambridge, Mass. 

Our Hand Has Never Lost Its Skill 
The F. & M. Schaefer Brewing Co., 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Standard of Value in Automatic Coal 
Firing Equipment, The. Iron Fireman 
Manufacturing Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 

Timed to Perfection. Gunther Brewing 
Co., Baltimore, Md. 

Tool Holder People, The. Armstronz 
Bros. Tool Co., Chicago. 

Tower of Strength in Dixie, The. 
The Lamar Life Insurance Co., Jack- 
son, Miss. 

Way to a Happy Stomach, The. (Tab- 
lets). F. H. Pfunder, Inc., Minneapolis, 
Minn, 

We'll Rest Our Case on a Case. Lieb- 
mann Breweries, Inc., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Your Car Never Touched by Human 
Hands. Kent Garages, New York. 





Appoints Cambridge Agency 

The Tailby-Nason Company, pharma- 
ceuticals, Cambridge, Mass., has ap- 
pointed The Eddy-Rucker Nickels Com 
pany, of that city, to direct its adver- 
ising. 
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ABBOTT KIMBALL CO: INC 
250 PARK AVENUE 


announces a change of name 


effective at once to 


KIMBALL, HUBBARD & POWEL: INC 


The following officers and directors 


have been elected: 


ABBOTT KIMBALL President 
FRANCIS G. HUBBARD Treasurer 

and General Manager 
HARFORD POWEL Secretary 


On August 15, 1933 the company will move 


from its present address to larger offices at 


400 MADISON AVENUE 
NEW YORK 
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Standing square 
Advertising «oss the path of 


Must Be industrial recov- 
Put to Work ery today are the 
usual forces of fear, rumor and 
greed, and the worst of these is 
fear. . 

It is fear that holds back adver- 
tising appropriations because of 
what may happen if certain code 
provisions are approved at Wash- 
ington. It is fear, combined with 
greed, that piles up speculative 
stocks against the days of higher 
prices. It is fear that riddles the 
business world with baseless ru- 
mors of what may happen in the 
future. 

As a publication for advertisers 
Printers’ INK is seriously con- 
cerned about the situation in ad- 
vertising. 

Business men, unused perhaps 
to direct statements that mean what 
they say, have given too little heed 
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to the messages delivered by Presi- 
dent Roosevelt and General John- 
son to the convention of the 
A. F. A. at Grand Rapids, reported 
in full by Printers’ INK. Both 
men have a habit of not mincing 
words, of meaning what they say— 
and they are standing solidly be- 
hind their statements. 

In spite of their endorsement of 
advertising as one of the construc- 
tive forces of recovery, rumor and 
fear are saying that “advertising 
will suffer under the Recovery 
Act.” Rumor and fear delve into 
statements of men not closely 
connected with Recovery Adminis- 
tration and say, “There’s the Gov- 
ernment’s attitude toward advertis- 
ing.” 

Right now, Printers’ INK be- 
lieves, it is essential that advertis- 
ing be put to work. It is estimated 
that several hundred millions of 
dollars will soon be added to the 
farmer’s purchasing power—have 
been added already for that matter. 
In industry generally every code 
passed puts that many more men 
back to work and that many more 
men who are already at work are 
given pay increases. 

A tremendous purchasing power 
is being created and to it can be 
added that latent, frozen purchas- 
ing power that’ has been hoarded 
pending better times. Are adver- 
tisers going to be so short-sighted 
and so foolish as to completely 
reverse the policies they have fol- 
lowed during every other period of 
business recovery? 

Always before at the signs of 
better business wise advertisers 
have brought their forces to bear 
upon increased purchasing power. 
By advertising aggressively they 
not only have created more money 
for themselves but also for their 
workers and thereby have added to 
general purchasing power. It is a 
process that has always. worked 
and always will work. 

Advertisers must forget the silly, 
senseless rumors, generated by 
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business men who have utterly 
selfish motives. They must forget 
the tentative codes that are shower- 
ing business like leaves on a windy 
fall day. Many of these codes will 
never see Washington; many more 
will not be approved when they are 
brought to” hearings. 

The advertisers of this country 
are in danger of letting their 
golden opportunity slip. Specula- 
tive buying threatens to dam up 
millions of dollars worth of mer- 
chandise in factory and wholesale 
warehouses, in retail stores. 

That merchandise has got to 
move if recovery is really to be 
accomplished. To move that mer- 
chandise, it must be advertised. If 
anybody thinks that the Adminis- 
tration at Washington is blind to 
this fact, that it is not solidly be- 
hind every move that will put more 
goods and thereby more money 
into circulation, he shows an utter 
misunderstanding of what the pres- 
ent Administration is trying to 
accomplish. 

It is time for advertisers to 
come out of their cyclone cellars. 
It is time for them to show again 
as they have shown in the past the 
courage and good business sense 
that tells them to advertise when 
recovery is on the way. 





6 In the New York 
Thank You, W orld-Telegram 
Mr. Capper”. week, Gim- 
hels’ department store had a page 
advertisement under this heading: 
“Thank You, Senator Capper.” 

The introduction went on to re- 
late that Mr. Capper had intro- 
duced a bill (the Printers’ INK 
statute) “to prohibit untrue, de- 
ceptive or misleading advertising.” 
Which he has, 

Expressing the store’s complete 
agreement, the advertisement said, 
“We don’t need to tell you that 
Gimbels is in hearty accord with 
this bill, Hearty and then some!” 

Gimbels’ faith is well placed and 
its support welcomed. For this 
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bill, if enacted into law, can be a 
forceful medium for bringing 
about better and more wholesome 
practices in department store ad- 
vertising. 

Retail advertising is perhaps 
more at fault in respect to honesty 
and fairness than the national 
variety. The newspapers know this 
and most of them are doing the 
very best they can in a delicate 
situation. 

The advertising agencies know it 
too, as was evidenced by the re- 
marks of John Benson, president 
of the Four A’s, in the July 6 is- 
sue of this paper. 

The Printers’ INK statute, ex- 
panded into a national law, may 
not be able to reach this particular 
evil in many cases, owing to the 
Interstate Commerce features in- 
volved. Nevertheless, its mere 
presence—especially since the Gov- 
ernment is soon to be in partner- 
ship with all kinds of business— 
would be a powerful background 
for the operations of the local 
Better Business Bureaus in com- 
bating retail abuses. It would 
dignify their efforts and place on 
a higher plane the whole procedure 
of making and keeping advertising 
as nearly clean and honest as is 
humanly possible. 

Printers’ INK had this vision 
back in 1911 when it first promul- 
gated this statute which is now law 
in twenty-five States. At that time, 
though, the passage of a national 
law was something only to dream 
about. 

But conditions have changed. 
Advertising has won its recognized 
place as a great business force. 
The time is here to do for the 
country as a whole what has been 
done so successfully for the States. 





Whatever the 
Broadening étory may. be 


the Base about various 
codes now being submitted, what- 
ever temporary cessations in chain- 
store advertising there may be, one 
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point stands out above all others: 

The whole philosophy back of 
the National Industrial Recovery 
Act is broadening the base of 
effective demand. 

It has long been evident to many 
advertising agents, publishers and 
manufacturers that when they were 
blamed for helping to bring on the 
“great over-spending orgy’ of 
1929, gheir critics were talking 
without regard to the facts. 

When people said that the con- 
sumer was over<nventoried in 
1929, that this was due to too much 
advertising, too many attractive 
slogans, too much goods bought on 
the partial purchase plan, the 
speakers overlooked one salient 
fact. All advertising, all salesman- 
ship was being directed to a scant 
27 per cent of the population. The 
larger group, 73 per cent, was re- 
ceiving little more than enough for 
bare subsistence during that “over- 
spending” year. 

While it is entirely true that in 
some of these families there were 
several wage workers and their com- 
bined incomes put them into a class 
which was able to afford Monel 
Metal sinks, vacuum cleaners, au- 
tomobiles, other comforts and lux- 
uries, many of these jobs were 
tenuous and uncertain. At the first 
sign of a storm one member of the 
family was dropped ahd the whole 
family as a class went back to the 
lower class group, able to keep 
body and soul together only by 
dint of hard and difficult work, 
unable to raise their eyes above the 
level of subsistence. 

It was, therefore, somewhat 
ridiculous to talk about over-pro- 
duction at a time when people were 
going without the ordinary com- 
forts of life. 

In its insistence upon a higher 
income for farmers and for wage 
workers, the administration with 
its farm act and its recovery act, 
is bending every effort to broaden 
the base of effective demand. That 
is exactly the condition which men 
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engaged in the business of selling 
and of advertising goods to the 
masses have always needed. It 
was of little use to write persuasive 
copy, run attractive layouts, when 
so great a proportion of the popu- 
lation could only sigh and have a 
wishful hope that somé day, some- 
how they would have enough 
money to purchase the things they 
saw advertised. 

By broadening the base of effec- 
tive demand the Administration, if 
this new deal is to be as effective 
as it hopes, will make the whole 
theory upon which advertising js 
based, more economically sound, 
will make all advertising more ef- 
fective in its final outcome. Where 
there used to be wishful hopeful- 
ness, there may, after the shuffle is 
over, be the added tinkle of cash 
registers from masses who never 
before were able to make their 
wishes come true in the form of 
labor-saving and comfort-giving 
household goods and utensils. 

That is the fundamental which 
should make every advertising 
agency man busier today than he 
has ever been before in his life 
That is what should make the mar- 
keting counselor, the publisher, the 
salesman for radio, street car, 
poster space, get a new vision of 
his job, receive added inspiration 
from the general upturn which he 
sees around him. 

For the man engaged in the 
business of making people want 
more and better things has been 
given within the last few weeks a 
broader base upon which to oper- 
ate. No longer does his business 
consist of taking away from one 
producer so that another may make 
added profits. 

From now on there extends be- 
fore him a new vision of broader 
markets, forgotten markets, people 
with the ability to buy who haven't 
ever had it before. This should 
be a source of real inspiration and 
satisfaction to every man engaged 
in publishing and advertising. 
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QUALITY of circulation —as ys—at the top 



























| f TODAY sisincss weer 


paid subscription list is at its high- 
est point in 24% years. And, as always, 
every name on that list represents a 
key man in business. 


Without an added ounce of circula- 
tion effort, without a single added 
inducement, Business Week is book- 
ing more subscriptions per day and 
per week than ever before in its 
history. 


There’s only one explanation: 
Executives need business news now 
as never before. They want it in the 
form in which only Business Week 
brings it to them. 


Advertisers in Business Week now 
enjoy a 10% bonus over the normal 
circulation (75,000) at no extra cost— 
plus the reader interest assured by 
just about the most compelling 
editorial content so far produced in 
this dramatic year of 1933. 


BUSINESS WEEK 


Over $2,000 net paid 
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FARM PAPER SUMMARY 
FOR JUNE 


COMMERCIAL ADVERTISING 
LINAGE 
(Exclusive of house, livestock, baby 
chick and classified advertising) 
MONTHLIES 
1933 1933 1932 


Pages Lines Lines 
Country Gentleman... 23 15,377 18,014 
Capper’s Farmer .. 13 8,908 13,445 
Progressive Farmer 
& Southern Ruralist e 
Texas Edition ... 10 6,966 8,938 
Carolinas-Virginia 
rrr 8 5,812 79,405 
Miss. Valley Ed.. 8 5,493 7,714 
Georgia-Ala. Ed... 7 5,262 9,232 
Ky.-Tenn. Ed. 7 4,760 78,105 
All Editions 6 4,317 6,974 
California Citrograph 10 6,893 13,256 
Successful Farming 14 6,301 10,982 


12 5,255 6,031 
4,791 6,405 


Country Home 
South. Agriculturist 


Western Farm Life 6 4,617 6,244 
Southern Planter 4 2,654 5,871 
Bureau Farmer .... 5 2,354 2,300 
Breeder’s Gazette 5 2,299 4,372 


Wyoming Stockman- 


PY” séaccccee 2 2,071 3,124 


Farm Journal ...... 4 1,870 4,880 
Arkansas Farmer 2 1,709 6,090 
tTwo Is. 
SEMI-MONTHLIES 
Oklahoma Farmer- 

Stockman ....... 9 6,844 14,947 
Farm & Ranch 9 6,532 10,759 
Arizona Producer .. 8 6,452 4,572 
Montana Farmer .. 8 6,302 8,723 
Missouri Ruralist 8 6,089 10,577 
Hoard’s Dairyman 8 5,962 8,225 


Kansas Farmer, 


Mail & Breeze .. 8 5,853 13,325 
Missouri Farmer .. 6 4,806 5,730 
Utah Farmer ..... 6 4,675 8,263 


Ind. Farmer’s Guide 6 4,672 7,384 


BI-WEEKLIES (2 Issues) 
California Cultivator 15 11,279 *16,504 


Wallaces’ Farmer & 

Iowa Homestead... 12 9,691 13,916 
Pennsylvania Farmer 11 8,596 14,240 
Nebraska Farmer .. 11 8,001 16,959 


Locat Zone Adv... 9 
Washington Farmer. 10 
Oregon ‘Farmer ... 10 
Agriculturist 10 7,533 


6,348 
$7,886 113,377 
$7,679 113,387 


Amer. t9,884 
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1933 1933 1932 

Pages Lines Lines 

Local Zone Adv... 3 2,305 16,48¢ 
Farmer & Farm, 
Stock & Home 

Minnesota Edition 10 7,449 18,004 

Dakotas-Mont. Ed. 7 5,483 13,98% 


Local Zone Adv.. 3 2,509 
Idaho Farmer ..... 9 $6,839 711,059 
Rural New Yorker. 8 6,562 *11,808 
Dakota Farmer .... 8 §6,472 12,08 
Wis. Agriculturist & 

Parmer ...... 7 5,417 
Prairie Farmer 

Illinois Edition .. 7 5,250 14,342 

Indiana Edition 6 4,379 10,529 
New Eng. Homestead 7 5,015 7,112 
Michigan Farmer .. 6 4,961 10,098 
Ohio Farmer ..... 6 4,540 11, 98¢ 


*Four. Is. ¢Five Is. {Three Is. §One Is 


WEEKLIES (4 Issues) 
Pacific Rural Press. 22 17,758 17,394 
Dairymen’s 

News 


League 


ht 


1,584 


FARM NEWSPAPERS (4 Issues) 
Kansas City 

Weekly Star 

Missouri Edition. 


3 7,331 $11,8 
Kansas Edition .. 3 7,315 710,785 
Ark.-Okla. Edition 3 7,310 710,75 


Dallas Semi-Weekly 
Farm News 
Tuesday Edition... 1 2, 
Friday Edition .. 1 fl, 
tFive Issues. 


(Figures Compiled by Advertising 
Record Company) 


Sharpe Heads Mobile Paper 


T. E. Sharpe, for a number of years 
with the Scripps-Howard Newspapers, 
has bought a half-interest in the Mobile, 
Ala., Times, of which he becomes pres 
ident and publisher. C. Marsh, of 
Austin, Tex., retains a half-interest. 

WwW ‘A. Fincher continues as_ business 
manager. John A. Dair is advertising 
manager. He was formerly busine 
manager of the Birmingham Age- Hera le 
and advertising manager of the M« ile 
Register and Item. 

‘he Times, which was founded 
than a year ago, has discontinued its 
Sunday issue. 


Brewers to Meet 
The first national convention in six 
teen years of the United States Brewers’ 
Association will be held in Chicago, Sep- 
tember 27 and 28, according to C. D 
Williams, secretary of the association, 
which has headquarters at New York 
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60% of all farmers must wait for 
new crops to sell at higher prices before purchasing 
beyond immediate necessities. 

40% of all farmers have either a cash reserve or 
unexhausted credit. Farmers in this class are begin- 
ning to buy things which, for the past three years, 
they have denied themselves and their families. 

Within the area known as the New York Milk 
Shed, most of the farmers in the ready-to-buy class 
are readers of the Dairymen’s League News. These 
dairy farmers are already enjoying the favorable re- 
sults of stabilized milk prices. They are potential 
customers now. Is your message reaching chem? 


Ask our Business Manager for further in- 
formation about this ready-made market. 


NEW YORK CHICAGO 
11 West 42nd St. 40 So, LaSalle St. 


R. L. Culver J. A. Meyer 






“The Dairy Paper of the New York Milk Shed” 











The Little 





Schoolmaster’s 


Classroom 


ALTHOUGH a carping 
critic might carp that 
some of the statements 
sound a shade too sweep- 
ing, your Schoolmaster is 
attracted to a page of 
business-paper advertising 
signed by the Draper Cor- 
poration of Hopedale, 
Massachusetts. 

The Draper Corporation 
makes looms. Among its 
products is the C Model, 
which is designed for rayon 
and fine cottons. To de- 
scribe Model C in adver- 
tising, its makers resort to 
pictures—pictures in photos 
and in drawings, and pic- 
tures in words. 

hus: 

The headline invites: 
“Let’s Talk It Over.” (Pic- 
ture of two men at a desk.) 

“The C Model Loom for 
Rayon and Fine Cottons is 
not a Jig Saw Puzzle.” 
(Picture of the loom, the 
illustration cut with lines 
into jig-saw form.) 

“It Runs as Smoothly as the 
Solar System.” (Diagram of the 
earth, Mars, Jupiter, in their or- 
bits about the sun.) 

“It Is as Dependable as the 
Ocean Tides.” (Photo of surf.) 

“And Is as Profitable as Com- 
pound Interest.” (Drawing of dol- 
lars, tumbling out of a hopper.) 

“It Solves the Problems 
Weaving Rayon.” 

* * . 


of 


The Schoolmaster had about de- 
cided that all advertisers had 
signed a treaty of peace and that 
the competitive advertising battles 
of the future would all be by 
what Mr. Tugwell would call 
“inference and innuendo.” Then 
along came the gasoline companies 
with their competitive advertising 
battle. 

This particular fight has cooled 
down, but there still are occasional 
explosions here and there across 
the country. 








One of the latest volleys came 
from the American Oil Company 
in Baltimore which dramatically 
announced in full-page space that 
“Effective Friday (12:01 Midnight 
July 7), premium on Amoco- 
Gas, the finest premium motor fuel 
on earth, reduced 2 cents per 
gallon.” 

On the Pacific Coast the General 
Petroleum Corporation of Califor- 
nia announced that “A new symbol 
flashes across the Western sky.” 
Pegasus, the flying horse, has be- 
come “the world-wide Socony- 
Vacuum Symbol” and is being used 
for the new General 4-star gaso- 
line. 

* * 7 

The Schoolmaster has already 
commented on the earlier stages of 
the gasoline war. While, as just 
stated, this fight was cooling down 
and the Schoolmaster was contem- 
plating the peaceful advertising 
scene, along came the salad dress- 
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ing and mayonnaise people with a 
little squabble all their own. The 
Kraft-Phenix Corporation wants 
Eastern salad eaters to use its new 
Miracle Whip Salad Dressing, de- 
caring that it is just as good as 
any mayonnaise. Best Foods, Inc., 
comes back with a strong declara- 
tion that mayonnaise is better than 
any salad dressing. 










And now, another fight has 
sprung up in the automotive field. 
Chevrolet is using strong competi- 
tive language in defending the 
Fisher steel and wood bodies. 
Some cars, so it seems, have all- 
steel bodies and, the Chevrolet 
headline proclaims, “Steel alone is 
not enough” It is “neither strong 
enough, nor safe enough, nor quiet 
enough for the body of a quality 
car like Chevrolet.” 

The Schoolmaster is holding his 
breath waiting for the replies of 
Mr. Chrysler and Mr. Ford. For 
Chevrolet’s two largest competi- 
tors, the Ford and the Plymouth, 
have all-steel bodies. In fact, this 
has been one of the important sales 
points for these cars. Will their 
makers sit by and let General Mo- 
tors say, right out in public, that 
steel bodies are not as safe, strong, 
or quiet as the wood and steel 
bodies made by Fisher? 

It may be a little difficult for 
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WHO CARES FOR CARE? 
OUT TO SEA AT 


MONTAUK MANOR 


Montauk Beach, L. I. 


From 10 to 15 degrees cooler than any 
other place on Long Island. There’s a 
log fire in the lobby and at night you 
sleep under a blanket. 


GOLF — TENNIS — RIDING 
BATHING — FISHING 


Booking Office: St. Regis Hotel, Fifth Avenue 
at Fifty-fifth Street. Telephone: Plaza 3-4500 











OPPORTUNITY 


SALESMEN WANTED to 
represent this large national 
printing, commercial calendar 
and office supply house. We man- 
ufacture by all processes every- 
thing applying ink to paper— 
all general printing. Men needed 
are those with cars—experience 
preferable but not essential— 
those willing to make a small 
goodwill deposit on samples, 
which is returnable. Only the 
better type, capable men will 
answer this ad, for they will ask 
their nker or any concern’s 








purchasing agent about us. No 
collecting is done by our repre- 
sentatives. References desired 
with application. 


FORT WAYNE PRINTING CO. 


FORT WAYNE, INDIANA 






























ice that Henry Ford to reply, because his 

fidnight latest advertisement, in the form 

Amoco- of a letter with his signature, was 

tor fuel on the subject of competitive MAN 
its per claims. Certainly, he won’t be able QUANTI TY ’ : 

to criticize the wood and steel DEALER DISPLAY 
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If it’s a man 
youre wanting— 


Time and again Print- 
ERS’ INK has served man- 
ufacturers, advertising 
agencies, publishers and 
others in locating the 
right man. It requires 
only a small investment 
to get in touch with 
really worth-while men. 

An advertisement in 
Printers’ INK, stating 
clearly the essential 
qualifications required in 
the man you seek, with 
an outline of the possi- 
bilities in the position 
for the right one, will 
bring a surprising class 
of responses. 


PRINTERS’ INK 


185 Madison Avenue, New York City 


—WANTED— 


i years ago I purchased a class week- 
ly which while showing a handsome profit 
for almost 50 years had through extrava- 
ownership ry become 
“Cash Poor’ and a losing proposition 
In 1931 it lost $62,000.00, in 1932 it 
lost about $30,000.00, and for the first 
six months of 1933, the worst year in the 
publishing business, it lost less Lee 
$300.00 per month or at,.the rate 
$3,600.00 for the year. In 1926 it did ¢ 4 
gross business of almost half a million 
dollars. With present management it will 
show a profit of from 0, 00 to 
$75,000. oo on a gross business of $200,- 
000.00, or less than an half of 1926 business. 

I need a partner who is under 45 years, 
willing to work for fat profits instead of a 
fat salary and who is in a position to 
invest $10,000.00 or more. 


Address D. B. H., Box 155, Printers’ Ink. 

















-Color Ben Day Process 
Printing on Newsprint; 


Your Plates or Ours 
oo New 
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in Buffalo. He gave the ticket 
seller a $20 bill and received $4.59 
change instead of $14.50 

The Schoolmaster, remembe ring 
the good old days of the wagon 
circus when short-changing was 
one of a road show’s principal 
sources of income, was very much 
interested in seeing correspondence 
between Mr. Kay and the circus 
The former sent a letter succinctly 
stating the situation and asking for 
a refund of $10. Following is the 
letter he received in reply from the 
circus : 

“We regret very much to learn 
of the incident referred to in your 
letter of the 3rd inst. You were 
absolutely right in the matter and 
we are very glad that you called 
attention to the mistake. 

“We are enclosing a refund of 
the amount due you.” 

Certainly this is a far cry from 
old-fashioned circus methods! 

+ * ” 


Dated coffee started something. 
It is now possible for the consumer 
to buy a great variety of dated 
products, including shirts. 

Obviously, many of the products 
which are sold on the dated plan 
are not adapted to this type of 
selling. The result is that they make 
themselves absurd. 

The Schoolmaster was interested 
recently, however, in seeing a can 
of Sollo dated paint. In the first 
place, the package itself, with its 
simple design and interesting color 
scheme has unusual attention-value 
but, in addition, the dated idea 
seems to apply without too great a 
stretch of ingenuity to the selling 
of paint. 

According to David Allen Coulter, 
merchandising manager, The Sterl- 
ing Varnish Company, the company 
has developed a method of market- 
ing that guarantees that dealers 
will keep their stocks fresh by 
turnover and will accept the un- 
filled portion every ninety days. 
This should be a necessary part of 
every dated plan. The manufacturer 
who is not willing to help his deal- 
ers get the proper turnover is likely 
to find himself with a very dis- 
agreeable problem on his hands if 
he goes into dated advertising too 
heavily. 
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dlassified Advertisements 


Classified ads cost seventy-five cents a line for each insertion. 
order five lines costing three dollars and seventy-five cents. 


First Forms Close Friday Noon; Final Closing Saturday 


Minimum 
Classified ads 

















BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


“$1500 CASH AND PERCENTAGE 


of gross receipts buys business paper 
now earning production costs and over- 
head. Box 974, Printers’ Ink. 








All-Round Artist, experienced, go-getter, 
who is willing to plug, wishes partner 
with same qualifications, very little capi- 
tal, to start a live art service. Box 965, 
Printers’ Ink. 


HELP WANTED 








Wanted—Aggressive salesman with suc- 
cessful record for progressive business 
paper. Give complete details first letter. 
Box 973, Printers’ Ink. 


WANTED, COPY MAN, EXPERI- 
ENGED IN HOTEL, RESORT 
COPY, ETC. SPARE TIME 
WORK. STATE EXPERIENCE. 
BOX 966, PRINTERS’ INK. 


AGENCY EXECUTIVE 
who can secure new business by 
established Connecticut Agency. Re- 
plies treated confidentially. Write Box 
71, Printers’ Ink. 











A man between 30 and 40 with suc- 
cessful sales record who can prove his 
good judgment and ability to handle men. 
A creative sales mind will also be helpful. 
He must be an executive who, after 
proving his worth, would be able to take 
charge of the Company’s most important 
branch office. Write full details. The 
Company sponsoring this ad is a na- 
tionally known organization selling its 
product through department, stationery, 
jewelry and drug outlets. Box 969, P. T. 





High-Grade Experienced Advertising 
Executives for Metropolitan centers 
and all States, who have earned from 
$10,000 up and can organize and direct 
men. Valuable territories on new sensa- 
tional Radio Display Plan of vital inter- 
est to National advertisers in Grocery, 
Food and Drug lines who are now con- 
tracting for space involving major ap- 
propriations. National Radio-Kraft Co 

aS. R. Trust Bldg., Grand Rapids, 

ich, 


Advertising Agency Man who can pro- 
duce new business for medium-sized, 





fully se, old-established_ organ- 
ization. Must be personable. Generous 
commission. Drawing account if quali- 
fied. Grade cooperation and a most 


congenial association. No floaters need 
apply. Communications held in_strictest 
confidence. Box 978, Printers’ Ink. 





Wanted—Three salesmen (commission) 
to take charge of our Albany, Buffalo, 
Cleveland offices. Must be well versed in 
marketing, merchandising. Prefer experi- 
enced space salesman or agency account 
executive. Work with manufacturers on 
sales organization, maintenance, manage- 
ment. ive complete experience, refer- 
ences. The Federated Sales Service, 537 
Commonwealth Ave., Boston. 


POSITIONS WANTED 


Sales, Advertising and Merchandising 
Manager. 14 years management with 2 
largest National Food Companies in 
Grocery and Bakery field. Excellent 
references. Age 38. Box 977, P. I. 


For a Fresh Start in Advertising, I'll 
trade my six years’ experience in office 
detail, selling and advertising. Age 23. 
University trained. Salary and locale 
immaterial. Box 967, Printers’ Ink. 


TRAINED TO FIGHT 


and proving my copy commands cash, 
thru own mail-order business today. Seek 
difficult plan-copy post. Box 975, P. I. 


WOMAN ASSISTANT to busy advertis- 
ing executive. 9 years’ varied, intensive 
experience advertising publicity, sales 
promotion, market researcvh with weekly 
magazine and large hotel chain. Familiar 
make-up, etc. Takedictation, Box 970, P. I. 


IDEA MAN 


Reliable young ace 
Ready-made prospectus, or custom built 
to your account. Box 976, Printers’ Ink. 


A 


go-getting 

ADVERTISING MANAGER 

available. 

Equipped to handle entire advertising 
department economically, efficiently. Con- 
tact and sales record excellent; layout 
and copy expert. Convincing references. 
Age 33. Box 964, Printers’ Ink. 


ADVERTISING SALESMAN 
with broad sales experience in general 
and class magazine and trade paper 
work; wide acquaintance New York ter- 
ritory; available now or Sept. Ist for 
local or outside publisher or other need- 
ing first-class N. Y. representative. Best 
credentials. Box 968, Printers’ Ink. 


Advertising and Merchandising Man- 
ager: An advertising man a 





























one of the largest 4-A agencies lling 
and field survey ex rien ¥., over 13 
years. Is 35 years 0 ale man, ex- 


in planning oa aT media 
for many 0 largest national accounts. 
Box 972, Printers’ Ink. 
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* combination you ll find here... 
We have helped hundreds of 
firms meet economy budgets. 

a If you have a printing problem 

e mail the blank below 
CHARLES FRANCIS PRESS 
461 EIGHTH AVE., at 34th ST.,. NEW YORK 
‘ Please have a representative call to: 
[_] Supply estimate. 
[_] Show samples of effective sales literature. 
" [-] Develop an idea in dummy form. 


Firm Name 


Address 
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Chicago Tribune 


THE WORLD'S GREATEST NEWSPAPER 











Chicago Tribune Offices: Chicago, Tribune Tower New York, 220 EB. 420d St New Yor 
Atlanta, 1825 Rhodes-Haverty Bidg. Boston, 718 Chamber of Commerce Bids 


San Francisco. 820 Kohl 






